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2 A Preliminary Deer. | 
General of the Cavalry of Savoy, and as: 
mous as well for his Piety and Goodneſs, as 
he was for his Valour and Conduct. He, 
as he found there was occaſion, firmly ſtuck 
to the Intereſts of Charles EAI. Duke 
of Savoy ; which Prince alſo as hearfily re- 
' turn'd his Favours, and omitted rich 


. 
„„ 


hh might ſti e him in his Ser vic 
| Ae hit in mien! For wi 
end, firſt he made him Knight of his Orders; 
next he made him General of his Forces, and 
Governor of Sum; and after that married 
him to his Siſter 22 the Daughter of 
ee E 10 11THL 
Our Author, the Marqueſs of Pianezza, 

was the only Iſſue of this Marriage, and had 

not been long in the World, before his Fatheg 
left and b. in 'kis Minority he fellundes 
the Care of his Mother, who 'beinga Mira- 
cle of Prudence ee was highly  * 
cohegrned about his Education, and retir d 5 
fromthe Court, that ſhe might the 'more | 
comimodiouſly apply her ſelf to it. The n 
oung Marquess Was bleſſed with A excel” | 4 
lent Femper, -with a ſprightly Wit, and no- | © 
ble Inclination; hit very rich Fund Was f 
_ accordingly cultivated by the belt! faſters, * 
ſo that 'he Was compleatiy formed to to Plery | 
ant Learning, and to Whatever fuired wich 
ö his Quality and Birth. ue 0 as writ 
80 oon as he was able to handle a Sword, 


0 © bg pas 


r TSG »Trny th coor 
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— 


lev the ak 4 3 


idfomuch* thar be miſſed not one of tho 
frequent becafions, which DI offered 
in the Wars of Genoua and errut; 4 
having given cottinual Marks 5 his 'Cou- | 
ray e mdf Prudence, he quickly, obtained the 
Reppte of a brave Soldier, and a wiſe = | 
mander. Piedmont being ſettled by 
Peace of  Qaers que, 1 6. 75-0 Anedbus, Tien 
had been often an Ex. witnels of che Mat: 
queſs of Pranezz4's Condutt, was very un- 


Willing to let Him lie idle”; "Wherefore he" put 


him upon publick Buff neſs! and not regard- 
ing the Tenderneſs of his Age, intruſted 
him at the fitft with a very fniportabd a 
a difficult Negotiation :, for he ſent him Em- 
baſſador exrraofdinaty into (Germany, thar 
together with the uſual Tiveſtitures, \ he 
might alſo obtain that of a art of Moutfw 
rat, which AL reaty of erp tad had ate: 
ly aſſigned to him. 
The Court of en It tots 
an Embaſſador of but twenty five Vears gf 
Age, yet withal as ptücdent and judicious 
as the moſt experienced Miniſters: accord- 
ing the Court of Savoy bad good Succeſs Ih 
this momentous Emba 
This firſt political Ely made the Dulke 
of Savoy take more notice fr"; the Marqueſs 
of Pi ves xl, and e Hold on Him as a fit 
erleh for Bis Ptivy-Cortndil; wary 
ing which, he erde in the Wars which 
9 r 5 
1 


— f —. c —— —d — OE 


: A, Preliminary Difcourſe 

the Dukes Troops, which jo1 d with the 
% Act elan 1 1 by his 
Caunlels the Deligns of the Spaniards, and 
gave ſuch Inſtances of Courage in the moſt 
difficult Junctures, that by his Merit he be- 
caine Colonel General of the Infantry of Se 


LO 
* 


| T he dangerous Wounds he fre uently re- 
ceived did not diſcourage, but * ſeem'd 
to encourage him; wherever the Heat was 
greateſt, there was he ſtill ſure to be, and 
that with ſuch a Conſtancy, Coolneſs and 
Evenneſs of Temper, that he ſurprized the 
moſt Courageous, and emboldened the moft 
Cowardly. . _ 6 


„Thus did the | Marqueſs of. Pianezz4 àc- 


git himſelf in three, nay I may, fay in ſour 


Y . if that of Francis Ma- 


mth, who died the ſame Year with his Fa- 
ther, may be reckoned a diſtinct Regency. 
To omit many other notable Inſtances under 
the aforementioned Prince, it was too well 
known to the Marqueſs of Leganes, and 
Don Franciſco de Muellos, how bravely, he 
behaved. himſelf during a ſharp Engage- 
ment of above twelve Hours, at Tornavento, 
and preſently after that at the taking of Ga- 
„„ e 
Aſter the Deceaſe of Victor Amedius, and 
ſoon after that of Francis Myacinth, the Re- 
gen being deputed to the Royal Dowager, 
during the Minority of ber younger 5 
CCC 


nexæa continu'd to fi gnalize himſelf by 


and having 


[Pia 


notable Actions, 'which\mightily-conduced to 
render France victorious beyond the Moun: 
tains. With his Pike in his Hand; he made 
his way thro the Rout of the Soldiery, 
forc d andi freed the Lines of Caſal; and 
bore up before Turin art, the Effarts of 

a potent Arty, with only a handful of — 
Thus alſo at the Battel ff! Cengio, fough 
with Dos Martin of Aragon, after a hot Dif» 
pute of eight hours, he with his — 
tants, the Cardinal de la Valette, and the 


| concerning the Author, &c. | 
Charles Eminuel II. ſtill the M 


Marqueſs of Vile, obtain'd the Conqueſt; 


Thus again was he ſucceſsful inthe reraking. 
of Chivas, Foſſ ano and — Le celievits | 
Caſal, and routing the Spaniſh Army; in x 
taking of Ceva, Montdovi, the "Caſtle" of . 
Carru, of Coni, Rivoli, c. In theſe and 
many other Inſtances has he been admir'd 
even by thoſe, who were N cbr 
Wonders of Eutope. een 1201390 Q1 28 
But now the Royal Dowager, 7 as very 
well know ing that great Miniſſers are Tute. 
lar Gods of Empires, and that his Life \can- 
not be! too carefully preſerved, on hom 
the Safety of a People depends, thought fit 
to call home the Marqueſs of Piazza, 
that ſo he might be nearer᷑ to her Perſon ; 
| made” him? Frefident of tier 
Council, ſhe! would: no longer ſuffer hin to 
expoſe himſelf to ſuch Dangers as he had 
s | .B 1 | Cone, 


6 j "JON Diſcourſe | 
done;. nor to deſert the 8 nen other 


On. 1 a an , 24m 
hen moſt eſpecially ngen that be took 
upon him the Conduct 25 Affairs, and there- 
in diſplay d a prodigious Capacity and Great - 
neſs of Parts, providing for all that related to 
the Government, without ever making falſe 
Steps, and taking Advantages as well by 
bad as good Succeſs; holding the Subjects 
within the.. Bounds of Duty, maintaining 
Friendſhip with the Allies, disjointing and 


— the Intrigues of Enemies, and 


prudently managing thoſe; Powers, Which be 
could neither oppoſe nor WHEY }o 5157 

The Embaſſadors and Agents of Foreign 
Crowns have often own'd that they never 
aw a Man more ſubtel, and; more inſinuat- 
ing, more piercing, and yet more impene· 
trable, than the Miniſter of Savoy; and it 
was acknowledged on all hands, that be- 
ſides a great Fund of Light and Wiſdom 
as to other matters, a lofty. Genius, and a 
Natural Eloquence, together with a genteel 
and an agreeable Deportment, he particu- 
larly comprehended the Whole Deſign of 
Politicks, exactly underſtood all the In- 
| trigues of Courts, and be VArione Intereſts 
pt P rinces. ART +4. | \ 

Moreover, * at this dime. the Cabinet, 
one would think; took up all his Thoughes 
and Cares, yet did. he never omit to make 
| 1 0 whatever * were offered, for 


any 


mM Ay mf 2 eo x 


4 ade Nen 


my, Without Rey 
pick d up in Gariſons. 


French Ge 


Trino and Mortaro, B 4 


Ay 


bunt th Rs 5 „ 
1800 penn t 5 4 
ies, 1 

nd wh aa 


than on M5 1 F 1 


Br. 
Thus did he ſurpril e and take wh 5 


conſiderable Vlace, 2 W e the ſs 
it ſuſtain'd i in the Wars. of 

ſelf in Perſon led: the Miners j into the, rag 
pointed out to em the Place bY 
were to fix, and never left ein . til "ag K* 
made W Way. 

By his Coupſels, he gaye Suocebs ta to many 
other Expeditions, where SAFE he appear'd 
not in Perſon, . while, in Quality of à chief 
Miniſter, he was the firſt N . and. Di- 
rector in the Court of Savoy : And the 

enerals in 8 r Paſſage by Turn, 
never failed to conſu IM, both as a brave 
Soldier, and alſo.a wile PL add 

About the Lear 1648 ve a 257 
Mark of his R . 12 
re · inſtating the Dutcheſs Regent Faß 8. 
young Duke in the City of Jurea, not Fo 

om Turin; at which time tHis latter, be; 
about the Age of thirteen, had (ls 
ment delivered. up to him b 


Rea 0 


to gain 5 8 5 


other Al ſtance 


other. 


Still the Courage and Counſe 105 of the Mar; * 


queſs were, implor'd, and found ſucceſsful 

in the moſt important Junctures; in quelling 

Seditions by Prudence, and in manap wt 
ars by Force, particularly 1 in the a 


/ 


vern- 


* 


8 I Preliminary Diſenrſe. 
. But the? was the Marqueſs of  Pig- 
Reed's Knowledg' limited co 155 and 


Watfireonly ; he was alſo welf-Skildin Arts 
and Sciences, having" applied himſelf to em 
from his Childhobd. Befid, Humanities, 
and the Politer, pz arg of Leathing, he was 
alſo 4 u Ep: of che old and new 
Philoſophy ; he ral Hy pnderftood. the Ne. 
thematicks, and Noch All the Secrets 0 0 ug 
ricks and L ht he was ver Well \ vers'd 

1 the Bulnels of Anatomy,” ald. was Ire- 

vently prefent at the a of Ani 
— that he might . a obſerve the 
Circulation of the Blood, and t he Pale ge of 
the Chyte into the Heart. . 

*-” Hiſtories boch Sacred and Profane were 
even as diſtinct in his bai 4s i 45 in Books. 
He had a mighty Genius for 1 Languages, 
and underſtood weft of the Euro 7255 very 
near as well as his own, ba fticular he could 
write in Spaniſh and Frenth, al left as rea- 
dily and politely as in Iralian,. © 
Moreover, which may ſeem to be incredj- 


ity, and thoroughly underſtood the main 
Grounds of Religion, even as if he had ſpent 
his whole Life in reading the Holy 9855 
tures, the ancient Fathers and the late 
vines. But notwitliſtanding this, to make 
Wonder yet greater, and to Thew his 


Ae bene this way more remarka- 


5 there was no curious W 9 What 
2 Melt. ; ac vas Kind 


7:5 a 4 N = IT 


* 


| ble, he bad in his Head the Body of Divi- 


DOTY GOLD AaT 


concerning che ulſubor; &c. 9 
kind ſoever, printed either in Ttaly; Spain or 
Frames but he: read it and gave an account 
of it, either. to the Author himſelf, to the 
Perſon) that ſent it him, or elſe to--ſuck 
Friends as deſired to know his Opinion of 

it. Nothing can he mote judicious and ex: 
act, - than the; Anſuſers he Wrote - about: 
things of this natune to many learned Ven; 
who held a particular Correſpondence Witli 
bim. cdu ni vlg 01/497 e bon 10 

Halli Pateraulus has, ſaid of Scipio Ari 
canus, that wo Hun ger made a better uſe of 
his Leiſure, that all the time, in mhicii he ma 
free from Buſineſs, he ſpent in Study, e. 
ed hunſelf between: the Arts of, Featt and War, 
and either | exerciſe, his, Body Gy Labbur, or 
improv d his Mind hy Learning Much the 
ſame may be: ſaid of the Marqueſs of Pia. 
ut Z, Or rather it may be ſaiq; that: he 


ſtudy'd all his Life, amidſt the Tumult of 


— and the Hurry of Buſineſs; that he 
ſound out the Secret of becoming profound- 
ly learned, even while he, preſided over Ar. 
mies, and governed States. With what a 
vaſt, what an univerſal Capacity / mult he 
be endu'd, who could at once manage fo 


mals wi Fog enmniat) 0 ono feaber] 
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ee enim n! het Scipione elegantiùs Inter- 


valla Negatiorum Otio diſpunxit; c aut J 
aut Pacis ſerviit Artibus; ſemper it r Arma, aut Stu 


verſatus, aut Corpus pericdlis, aut Animüm Bann lex- 
ercuit. Vell. Pat. J. 1. "1 At. Fay þ wv T7 27 7 e77 


* tent. | ; many, 


/ 


Ladies ane ˙ COS OH — 2 


to 4 Prelhminary'Diſcourſe 
many, and ſo different Affair! bo: 
But herein lay his greateſt Excellency, 
that he was not only knowing, but good; 
and what he is yet moſt of all to be eſtectiyd 
for, is that Purity of Manners, that exact 
Probity and ſound Devotion, which were 
always obſerv'd in him, whether in the 
Leiſure of Peace, or the Engagement of 
War. 80 different was his from the Tempet 
of thoſe Hector, who glory in Libertiniſtn, 
and of thoſe Politicians who have neither 
Conſcienee nor Religion, that he ever made 
an open Profeſſion of Piety and Vertue, and 
regarded the Maxims of the Goſpel, as the 
conſtant Rule of his Behaviour. He was 
not fix'd and bent upon the Earth, but had 
quite other Views than thoſe of this World. 
The Gayety of things here below did not 
dazle his Eyes; he underſtood the Vanity of 
Human Greatneſs: and having this grand 
Principle of Chriſtianity rooted in his Mind, 
That nothing is truly valuable, but what is 
everlaſting, he look d down with Scorn 
and Diſdain upon all thoſe” Temporal things, 
which Men do ſo commonly admire and el. 
teem. 154 34039-2301 

Theſe were his Opinions, and by them 
did he conduct himſelf during the whole 
courſe of his Life; but eſpecially they were 
fo prevailing in him for about twelve or 
thirteea Years. before his Death, that after 
having ſettled his Domeſtick Affairs, and 
e ET marry*d 
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marry'd his Som the Marqueſ of. Lixumm to 
the Siſter of the Prince of | Mawaco, + ha 
ſolved to leave the Ceurt, to forſake 
Worldly Goods, and to lay aſide his gu-: 
lick Employs, according to a Vow he had 
made ſome ears ago. The Pulte and 
Dutcheſs of, SAVOY -being Very; lath to one 


with ſo uſeful; a Miniſter, did all that u | 


in em to divert him from hig Furpoſe; bit 
finding that neither their Reaſons: nor\ Intres 
ties could prevail, they hadirecourſe: to Pope 
Alexander VII. and beſeechidchim to uſe in 
this Juncture his utmoſt Authority. tl 
Hereupon his Holineſs order d the Mays 
queſs of Pianeææa to abide at Gourt,:and! to 
continue his Miniſtry. there; hich Com- 
mand, however blunt and hard it might 
ſeem, yet was by him readily obey'd: hay- 
ing been bred; up in the Popyſb Religion, he 
had learnt Submiſſion to the Holy See, and 
rather than ſeem ſingular among thoſe of 
that Communion, he facrific'd his o 


Love of Solitude to the Obſervance of the 


Pope. Not but he ſtill made very frequent 
Inſtances to him and to his Prinee, that what 
he ſo earneſtly deſir'd might at length be 
granted; but all in vain; for he was not 
heard either at Rome or Turin: only he was 
permitted to withdraw now and then, be- 
tween whiles, from the Embaraſements of 
the World, that he res. par more ſedately 
converſe with God, and exerciſe the Offices 
of private Devotion. | The 


- 
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be $wettrieſs he peresiv d in theſe! Jittſe 
Retreats, made him ftil'more averſe to the 
x eee de e. Solkage in 

Quiet; yet eu he never obtain this En 

bf his Defire, tif the Death of the afore; 
mentioned Popt. But then indeed he being 
diſpens'd" wiel from the Injunékion of his 
Holineſs, immediately retir'd from the Court, 
that ſo having. lived there moſt of his time, I low 
he might ar length depart elſew here; or ra- I hir 
ther fhat he flight die al ether to the Un 
World; and only live to God. Wherefore I hig 
thence 'he betookhirpſelf to the Monaſtery ane 
of St. Pantr ace, which he himſelf had built on, 
in his own Country of * Pianezza. N f 
There it was, that imitating in ſome ſort bet 
the Abdicatioh of * Charles V. he parted Nac 
with all his Eſtate to the Marqueſs of + Li- ve 
vorno his Son, and reſigned into the Hands EW 
of his Prines the Collar of the Order of the | 
Amnunciata og greateſt Badge of Honour 
which the Dukes of Savoy can beſtow, and 
which, in token of his Merit, had been 
conferred on him by Charles Emanuel II. in 
the Tear 1648. Alſo with this he gave uptha 
Offices of Great Chamberlain, Privy. Coun- 
ſellor of State, and Colonel General of the 
—_—Y "that ſo he bays. 9 apy ge un Po- 
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Carol us ex tanto R Dominatore.; jam. * Strad, 
4b 7 2 Eg 15 N Town in e, and not that 
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v 5 and enjoy the Peace of the Goſpel : 
Lr lich f Reſolution he was more to he ad 
mir d, than for a0 the other Actions of; his - 
Life, and undoubtedly . became ſo mugh 
greater in the ſight of od; by ho- mu 
leſs he then appear in the ſighs of. Menu 
The Duke ef e was extremely. ſurr 
pris d and, /coneer'd at his Remeat; 2 
however his Reyal. Highneſs, teſpected aud 
loy'd the Marqueb ro Well: o withdta r 
him by Force rom his Salitude; yet the 
Uneaſineſs he was then under at the — | 
him, put him upgn ſeeking all the ſweer 
and gentle Methods chat might be thought 
ut on, to incline; him to return For which 
I purpoſe, he belieb d that he could not: do 
rt IN bercer, chan by Iaving the Cie debate 
5 a Council of Gulden and ſtanding to he 
ww” Verdict of fie very able Pivineg. non 
ds The Caſuiſts chat were conſulted, found 
out a Temperament, or middle way ber 
ur Bf tween the Intereſt; of the Sovereigu; and 
nd EN the. Vow. of the Miniſter, of State. Alter 
en having ſoberly;examin'd; the / matter, they 
in gave it in as their Opinion, that the Mar- 
he If quels-of Pianezes; ſtood oblig d by the Vow 
0 I} which he had made, to quit Fall he Benefits 
he of the Court; but that his Eagagement 
p would ſtill permit him to aſſiſt the State 
wich his Counſels, upon very important oc- 
can WI ai Diadlitdeg o eup3R 
len T eic bun n ge 
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Ahe Dice of Savoy let him know ! the 
9 pon of * the! Dir#nes;\0ahd ' withal'f6 
der y earneſtly preſꝰd him to return, that then 
Has tad nog the Heart to deny. dis High 
_Wherefore_he left his Soliftide of St. Pin 
crace aſter the Example of rhoſe antient 
_ Aermits; whom Charity drew / from the De. 
ſucts to the Aſliſtance of che eee 
Zoch return d once more to the Court, 
ufterwards retir dl again to the Priefts Ti 25 
un wiel! hom he” cofitinu'd\ till” his 
— 201 36 u 0901 T Ae an 
The Liſel he there led; exactly reſernbPd 
te Lives off the Primitive Chriſtiunt; no- 
ching could be more regular and humble, 
nothing more oppoſite tõ the Vanity af 
omps df dhe World; here he made the 
Exerciſe of Piety and Holineſs his hole 
Concern, ſpending his time in Meditation 
And Prayer, in deing goed Works and 3 in 
— mading/goodBooks) 0» 
bn Having-always had 4 particular Elteem 
_ for St. Aaſfin, he Was very induſtrious in 
peraſiop e Wirings/7 Which he did eſpe- 
an with'this Lops thar he might extract 
from dem font! pious” Thoughts ànd Stratos 
of Devotion an fn ith Aceeunt alſo he 
rele to his N Out 
of Which g elected kü moft devout and 
touthingPaſſipss, Which Centleman of tis 
ee opliſh'd in France nat xy 
Jong ſince, under this 8 Piiſſimi in 
SUL : | Deum 
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Deum 4 e Cordis ki en D. Auguſtini Confeſha | 
nibus delecti. Parl. apud Anton, Vitre. Betak- 
ing himſelf to a new kind of Hi he ſo re- 
nounc'd. Luxury and Pride, 2 common 
Attendants of rentals, that he left not 
any, the leaſt mark of Grandeur, either in 


his Per ſon or 9 Ea He wore a plain and 
modeſt Habit, and kept with Meade one of 
his Domeſticks to Wait on him, ſo that 
one ſingle Man made up all his Tra 
his Lodging was not beautified with, coſtly 
Marbles, nor with any of chioſe delicate Em. 
belliſhments, which, the Vanity or Nicety of 
Nen has invented. Whatever he had about 
him ſavour'd of the Poverty he 1 
that he might even — his Bitth, the 
olle Stock from which he deſcended, and 
10 be ſet forth as an Example of the moſt 
profound Humility, he would not ſo much 
as ſeal his Letters with his own Coat df 
Arms, but choſe rather to do it with the Seal 
of the Houſe, in which he had fix d himſelf. 
In ſhort, he lived exactly like thoſe Prieſts, 
to whom he i ;., inſomuch that who- 
ever had {cen him in that State to; which bis 
mighty Zeal zeduc'd him, would hardly 
have believ'd £5 — to have been either a 
great. Lord, a en e 4 great 


Stateſman. 


” What Tau reports of 


mous Generel 
truly be: ſaid of bins: That the Modeſty 
, bs outward Frgare cagſes ma- 
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3 Par 1 pe gs. 
ame, whe; hy came to fee hin, 


and io be bes vieh 2 *, © Yet this, plain, 
this Inte Man is ft ill the 12 of hi 
Court of 8h; he is ät the tad of aft 5 


nels; Whether Foreign or Domeſtick, an 
no Reſolution of Importance is ever fix 
upon in Council wichout his Approbatiogq 
tho now in a he never cores to Count, 

but” only . his Prince commands hi 

nor does he enter any further into Secrets 0 

State, than” he is by him oblig d to d0 it, 

and even then, 50 90 er do 170 come ant 
give in his Opinion, dcs Wh at _ matters 

A are laid before him, but the Spirit of God; 
| who undoubredly poverns Kink, calls hicz 
back to his deſir d Solitude, and he as ea ger; 
gerly betakes himſelf again to his Spi 
xerciſes, as if there was no ſuch thing 
to be minded 28 4 Frince or Court m the 

World. [Xs + 

Let neither in this Rekiinbbe' dog ; he 
grow our, ill humor'd, or e H * 
a ſtrict Devotion, or ſedentary Cuſtora 
ks, mote gt: inthe leaſt 15 rde — 
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concerning the Aut har, &c. 17 
he is ſevere, to none but himſelf, he is eaſy, 
courteous, and, pleaſant on all occaſions, ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with the Rules of De- 
cency; in his ordinary Converſe. he is ex. 
tremely agreeable, and utters a thouſand. 
pretty things: and when he. ſpeaks of God 
and Religion, he does that indeed in a reve- 
rential, but at once ſo moving a way, that 
by his Diſcourſe he both ediſies and charms 
all thoſe that are about him. 
Mienof this Character are now great Ras, 
rities, and I much queſtion whether former 
Ages can produce very many that deſerv'd 
it; atleaſt I know this, that all intelligent 
Perſons have juſtly look'd on the Marqueſs, 
of | Pianezz4, as one of the Wonders of his 
own time, Cardinal Mazarzz, who was 
doubtedly a competent Judg, ſaid this b 
him, that he was endu'd with all thoſe Ac- 
compliſhments which can be deſir'd in a 
2 Man, and that a young Prince would 

be very happy in having ſo excellent a Go- 
vernor. The Cardinal of Richlieu had alſo 
a mighty value for him, and greatly admir d 
him on a certain occaſion, when albeit he 
was not well pleas'd with him. The occa- 
ſion I mean was this: when the Dutcheſs of 
Savoy. in the Lear 1639. went to Grenoble, 
all the Perſons of Note who attended her 
thither, accepted of Penſions from this Mi- 
niſter of France; but the Marqueſs of Pia- 
nec, whom the * had left at 2 
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Nethod and nestneſs of Expreſſion, as could 
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2nd thereupon made her Lieutenant General 


in Piedmont, ſtood out and refus'd the vaſt 
Sums that were offer*d him, applying to this 
purpoſe that Maxim of the Goſpel, that vo 
Man can ſerve two Maſters,” 

Now the "Marqueſs of Pienezza bring 


Perſon of ſo great Parts and Learning, o 


it Piety and Vertue, as appears by the 
Specimen 1 have given of his Life, no won- 
der if Sergio Gamerio Archbiſhop of Damas, 

and the Pope's Nuncio in 1 5 look'd on 
him to be as able a Champion in the Eield of 
Heroick Veftue, as he Was in the Field of 
Martial Honour. Inaſmuch as beſides his 
deep Knowledg in the Springs of Morality, 
and of the grounds of Natural and Reveal'd 
Religion, 'he was alſo a Perſon of quick 
and clear Thought, and had a Faculty of 
clothing the graveſt Reaſonings in a Courtly 
Dreſs. Alſo the Poſt he was in, and the Bu- 
fineſs he went thro, had laid open to his 


View all the- ſecret Movings 'of Human 


K Gry , the Vices and Serke en « once 

„Court and Country. _ Upon” all 
which | Accounts he ſeems as well to have 
been form'd by Nature; as fitted by Im. 
provement, to defend | Chriſtianity; to oppoſe 
the moſt Tngenious, the 'mbſt Polite, the 
moſt princip!'d Impiety, and ther by fach 3 
Solidity of Argument, ſuch à Perſpicuity 0 


Pas in all Hkkelihood, our forcibly convinc 5 
, 
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the Judicious and ſubtle; and pleaſingiy win 
over the Light and Superficial, eſpecially 
conſidering 'withal, that his Life was a Tran. 
{cript of the Goſpel; ſo that his Doftrines in 
this way could not fail of being countenan&d 
men nes 
Now the Example we know, even of a 
Perſon of low Degree, as being a ſenſible, is 


therefore a very prevailing Motive; ſo that 


it is found to work more of it {elf upon Hu- 
man Inelinations, than Argument or Reaſon : 


and whenever it anſwers to, and falls in with 


the Argument or Reaſon, how mightily 
does it confirm and ſtrengthen it, eſpecially 
if it comes from a Perſon of Quality and 
Rank in the World! If one that moves in a 


great and lofty Sphere, not only ſpeaks or 
writes well, but alſo acts and lives well; 


what an univerſal, what a prevailing Influ. 


ence does he ſhed abroad! Tho the Truths 


he delivers may otherwiſe be as viſible and 
clear as the Light, yet ate they much better 


recommended to Peoples Acceptance, not 


only by good Senſe and Diſcourſe, but eſpe- 
eiall by the Character and Practice of an 
illuſtrious Defender ; juſt as even the very 
Light it {elf is ſet off by the Medium thro 


 which'it/paſſes, and by the inter vention of 
a poliſhd Chryſtal, or the like, becomes the 
more glittering and bright, W 


Thus Chriſfianity has never appeal d mors 


C 2 ftantim 
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20 A Preliminary Diſcourſe. 
ſtantine the Good, as well as the Great, took 
upon him its Defence, and did himſelf make 
an Apology for it in the Council of Vice. 
Ihe Heathen Philoſophers, who appear'd 
in that Aſſembly; were much more affect- 
ed with the Diſcourſe which the Emperor 
pronounc'd in · favour of Chriſt's Divinity, 
than with the Writings of all the former 
Apologiſts: They could not entertain the 
leaſt Suſpicion of ſo illuſtrious a Teſtimony; 
they firmly believꝰd that this Prince, as hav- 
irg no manner of Intereſt to embrace a Doc- 
trine which his Predeceſſors had oppos'd, 
would never have been brought over to it, 
but by the pure Force of Trun. 
All the great Orators of Athens and Rome 
did not ſeem to them to have near ſo much 
Eloquence, as an Hero become famous by 
his Victories and Vertues; or rather, they 
were convinc'd that the Goſpel, which ſo 
much offended em before, contained nothing 
in it but what is moſt reaſonable and good, 
- when they heard it aſſerted by ſo Auguſt, ſo 
Sacred a Mouth, een as if the Words and 
Deeds of great Men were a ſort of Oracles, 
able to give Light to the darkeſt Myfterys, 
and perſwade the moſt incredible Truths. 
What is thus truly reported of Conſtautine 
is not only applicable. to Kings and Princes, 
ut alſo, in ſome proportion, to thoſe who 
+ attend. em, either as Favourites or Mini- 
ſters of State; for the Authority Which the 
A8 1 Sovereign 
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Sovereign imparts to them, and the Glory 
which every way ſurrounds them, caſts ag 
it were reflexive Beams upo all their Words 
and Actions, and gives both Weight and 
Luſtre to all that they ſay or do. When 
therefore the Nobleman and the Courtier, 
the Stateſman and the Soldier do at once con · 
center and meet in the Chriſtian Director 
and the Pious Man, as wie find that they did 
in the N Marqueſs of Piane x xa, what a moſt 
happy Conjunction is this! And what 4 
foo, 'what a general Influence muſt it needs 

ve upon the various Ranks of Men] Sure 
ly this will dam up Vice, as it were in the 
Fountain- Head; and having firſt give a 
check to its Riſe among the High, v ill there 
by prevent it from ever deſcending among iche 
Lens: zom do nk wort; 
With good Reaſon therefore, I ſay, did 
the aforementioned Prelate entertain a great 
Opinion of this Marquels's: Capacity and 
Opportunity for advancing God's Glory, and 
accordingly adviſe him to appear in the Oc 
fence of Chriſtianity againſt the Cormptiogs 
of the Age, and particularly of the Co 
m_— he e / _ be, dad 
ing bis being thus qualified, | was unwilling 
gt inet ns ara others knew of him, 
and modeſtly diſtruſted his Ability ſor per- 


„ ee of this nature. However 
at leng law 4 
was of it, What thro the Importunity of the 


What thro the need he ſaw there 
C3 Arch- 
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 Artbiſhop, he ſet himſelf about it; and 
eonſidering that the Faith of Chriſt, was at 
the firſt eſtabliſhed by very unlikely Me- 
thods, God having — the meal things 
of 'the World to confound the things that art 
mighty, he ſo much the more eagerly. took 

upon him its Defence, by how much leſs he 
thought that he was able to defend it. 
What he had to ſay upon this Subject, he 
dipeſted and made publick ſome time before 
his Retirement; and then havingturn'd his 
Thoughts this wa was, I believe, one great 
occaſion of his leaving the Court. For 
when a Man is once perſwaded of the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, he is ſoon convinced. of the 
Vanity of the World, and RA brought 

to renounce it. 

How far our Author's Performance. has 
anſwer'd Expectation, will beſt appear from 
a Peruſal of it. Herein his 2 Deſign 
is to proye that the Chriſtian Religion is the 
only true Religion; in purſuing which Aim, 
he ranges all the Propoſitions he lays down 
in 4 Geometrical Order, ſo as that the laſt 
pref uppoſe the firſt, and all of them de- 
upon ſome moſt. evident Principles, 
from which they Jollow by a patgeaP Conſe: 
Auence, © | 

Firſt having laid down this, 46 2 ground 
2 * whole e eta beſiges ſome 
ions evident by t Light of 
| Nature, there ee whichearry | in Farm 
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a Moral Evidence, and cannot be reaſanabl 
queſtioned; he proves that there is.a"Goc 
and that the Providence of this God is over 
his Works. Next from the ſuppoſal of. a 
God and a Providence, he infers the Neceſſity - 
of a true Religion. Aſter that, to diſcern 
and find out the true Religion, he ſhews 
what are the eſſential Characfers of it: That 
it muſt needs propoſe to Man the moſt nobſe 
and perfeQ. End; muſt teach nothing but 


What is conformable, not contrary to Reaſon, 


tho ſometimes it be indeed above it. In a 
word, that it ought to be reyeaPd by God, 
and to have evident Proofs of its being thus 
reveaPd, ſo as that it cannot be called in 
queſtion, without an extreme Imprudence, - 
or an invincible Obſtinacy. Laſtly he ſhews, 
that all theſe Characters are found in none 
but the Chriſtian Religion; and this he does 
with ſo much elearnels and force of Argu- 


ment, that whoever reads over his Trea- 
tiſe, according to the Order and Connee- 
tion of the Maxims he there lays dowp, 
will be forced to acknowledg, that if the 
Clrifias Reigen be fall, noting ut a 
SSR: 3. £4 LEN. atmo was ods; hos 
A ee ns ts ts 
of his Difcourſe any Paſſages of Scripte, 
or the Fathers, becauſe thoſe he knew would 
| beofao force, but wholly inſignificant rochoſe 

he oppo; 2a therefore Whatever 


whom he oppoſes therefore. hate 
al this king he has placed in the Matgent; and 
Arn A 3 C 4 Nr b f 4 
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Arubbiſdop, he ſet himſelf about it; and 
eonſidering that the Faith of Chriſt was at 
the firſt eſtabliſhed by very unlikely Me- 
thods, God having chaſer the meal things 
of 150 World to ene ound the 2 that ar 
mighty, he ſo muc eagerly. took 
upon him its Defence, 2 45 he 
thought that he was able to defend it, 
What he had to ſay upon this Subject, be 
digeſted and made publick ſome time before 
his Retirement; N then having turn d his 
Thoughts this wa was, I believe, one great 
occaſion of his leaving the Court. For 
when a Man is once perſwaded of the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, he is ſoon convinod of the 
Vanity of the World, and 1 is _ brought 
to renounce it, ; | 
How far our Author's Performance, has 
anſwer'd Expectation, will beſt appear from 
a Peruſal of it. Herein his 2 Deſign 
is to proye that the Chriſtian Religion is the 
only true Religion; in purſuing which Aim, 
he ranges all t Propoſitions he — down 
in a Geometrical Order, ſo as that the laſt 
pref uppoſe the firſt, and all of them de- 
upon ſome moſt evident Principles, 
from which they follow by a patyraP Cople- 
Auence, © || 
Firſt having laid down this, 46 4 ground 
of the whole Diſcourſe, that beſitzes ſome 
Propoſitions evident by the bare Light of 
MNalure, * e whnchearry in * 
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a Moral Evidence, and cannot be reaſonably 
queſtioned ;-he proves that there is a"Gog, 
and that the Providence of this God is over 
his Works. Next from the ſuppoſal of a 
God and a Providence, he infers the Neceſſity 
of a true Religien. Aſter that, to diſcern 
and find out the true Religion, he ſhews 
what are the eſſential Characters of it: That 
it muſt needs propoſe to Man the moſt nable 
and perfe&. End; muſt teach nothing but 
What is conformable, not contrary to Reaſon, 
tho ſometimes it be indeed above it. In a 
word, that it ought to be reyeaPd by God, 
and to have evident Proofs of its being thus 
reveaPd, ſo as that it cannot be. called in 
queſtion, without an extreme Imprudence, 
or an invincible Obſtinacy. Laſtly he ſhe ws, 
that all theſe Characters are found in gone 
but the Chyiſtian Religion; and this he does 
with ſo much clearneſs and force of Argu- 
ment, that Whoever reads over his Treq- 
tiſe, according to the Order and Conges- 
tion of the Maxims he there lays dowp, 
will be forc'd to acknowledg. that if the 
Cbriſia, Religion be falſe, .nothing at all 3s 
le has ſeldom intermiagſed in the Body 
of his Difcourſe any Paſſages. of Seriptere, 
or the Fathers, becauſe thoſe he knew would 
be ol no force, but wholly infignificant rochoſe 
whom he oppoſes; 2nd therefore. whatever | 
1 AIR n | 4 74 10 74 | blend · 
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blended the Senſe, of it together with his 


'own, is rather defign'd to comfort the Faith- 
ul, than to convert Infidels'and Libertines. 
nce he makes uſe of Senecas Authority, 


_ tho for no other Reaſon, as he himſelf ſays, 


but that he may ſhame thoſe who depy a God, 


or have not a ſufficiently noble Idea of him, 


by oppoſing againſt them the Teſtimony of 
„ S 
” Whereas there are a multitude of triflin 
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ble, that what moſt evidently appears to 
have been reveal'd by God ſhout not be 


true. Alſo he has remark d by the Ways 


that things which may ſeem to be Abſurdi- 
ties in Faith, are far from being really fo, 
.and that they. are found to he adorable My- 
ſteries When examined attentively and . 
„„ 
.. , Having ſald thus much of the Author and 
his Treatiſe, not to prevent, but rather to 
prepate the Readers Judgment ; I come now 
| to oy ſomething touching the Occaſion = 
Wer 6 4 8 : 11 a hoe woed# gn. t 


5 * *. "p ; : 2 2 1 
concerning the Author, & c. 2 5 


is || the Manner of my dreſſing the noble l 02 

- Þ© rcigner- in an Exgliſb Gar 
The Truth of it is, eee 

y, me difficult ways of Saving Knowledg, an 

'S, making the niceſt Enquiries into the firſt 

d, grounds of Religion (of which T d d 

n, ortly to give ſome account) I chanc'd to 

of meet with this Chriſtian Here, Who was To 

obliging as to give me à tte Direction in 

ng bis own Language, wfüch T well endung 

1½ took and underſtood, and receivid great Be. 

it I nefit by it: Whereupon I thought my ef 

es bound to make ſome further uſe of it; and 

ng || that the ſame generous Principle which mov d 

ot him to be thus kind to me, tho an utter 

nat Stranger to him, ny Be rather tp 

to move me alſo to be kind to others of my 

p- Coantry and Acquaintance, who, tho they 


„ 


7 
. 


ww. i of *em have the like occaſion to go the fame 
fi- way, yet many of em know not, nor can 

to they take this uſeful Direction to aſſiſt em, 
be as not underſtanding the Speech of him that 

0 e 
di- Wybereſore T thought 1 had at leaſt 4s 

ſo, | much Reaſon to tranſlate, as Gur Author 
ſy- bad to compoſe this Treatiſe, and io to'miſte 
th- him ſpeak ExgHb, as formerly he had done 
Valin and Feu; " eſpecially - conſider 

ind tbe Worth of his Compoſure in the Judg- . 


to ment of others, which may be well gueſs'd 
ow at from the”Aeceprance it has had with two 
neee, 


the 11 - 


26 A Preliminary, Diſcowſe 
dedicated , and from the preſent Scarci 
of it in both thoſe Foreign Languages, whic 
ſhews it to have been univerſally approv'd 
beyond the Seas. To which Iadd the Judg- 
ment of many diſcerning Perſons here. at 
home, who have perus'd and prais'd it be- 
yond what others have publiſh'd of this kind, 
or at leaſt have thought that no other Trea- 
tiſe of this Subject and Bulk, excepting ons 
ly that of the learned Grotius, can come in 
2 with it. As to which I my 
ſelf have alſo moderately conſidered, that 
the Matter, Method and Stile of theſe two 
Authors 1s altogether different; that Grotaw 
is indeed very full and ſolid, that the Mar- 
queſs of Pianer æa is no leſs ſo, but withal 
his way of reaſoging and uttering himſelf is 
more lively and agreeable, ſo that while 
Home may reliſh and benefit by the former, 
| others may be pleaſed and profited by the 

5 latter: and thus both of em may be uſeful 
in their way, that is, they may conduce to 

ut a ſtop to Libertiniſm, whuch, as ſome 
—4 not e gueſs'd, has made its 
Tour from Ia to France, and from thence 
to England. Wherefore having found the 
Medicine proyidentially | plac'd near to the 
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concerning the Author; &c. 27 
tranſplant it from the Soil in which it firſt 
grew, and to apply 
or Remed E 19 prevent or cure the Conta- 

gion that has ſpread into theſe Parts; letting 
9 Britiſß Nation at once ſee, hy the Ex- 
ample of our Author, that the Church and 
the Court are not Enemies to each other, 
that Vertue and Nobility, Religion and Po- 
licy,, Learning and Arms, are not inconſiſt- 
ent, but may very well ſtand together, as 
we find they did in him. Let this then ex- 
cuſe my Publication of this Treatiſe, | pro- 
vided withal, that my Zeal for God's Glory 
has not been ſa unhappy as to diſhonour my 
Author, that my pouring of his rich Eſſen- 
ces out of one Veſſel into another has not im- 
pair d their Genuine Odour. As touchingmy 
Care to avoid which Miſcarriage; I frankly 
tellthe Reader, that I have not — eden con- 
fig'd my ſelf to his Words; but having firſt, 
as I think, found out his meaning, I aſter- 
wards expreſſed it as well as I could, and 
come as near as poſſible to his Native Ele- 
gance; that ſo. 1 have endeayour'd to give 
the true Senſe of the Author, having never 
loſt the ſight of him, or gone quite out of 
the way he went in; altho indeed I have not 
always walk d at his Heels, ner trod in the 


ſame Steps. 
| 75 . that the Genius and Turn of 
Language are very different from thoſe 
an, I have accorflipgly made a 
propor: 


it here-as an Antidote 3M 
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ionate Variation in the Schemes of 
ch, and ſubſtituted equivalent Idioms 
| and Phraſes i in the room of: thoſe in the Ori- 
ginal. By which means, as T have been 
cateful to prevent my Verſion from being 
flat or inſipid, nay from being 1 
and full as unintelligible to a plain E 
liſp Man, as even the T:alian it ſelf; 
have I at once endeavoured to peer 
that Sublimity and Gravity of Nele, 
which, as become: the Subj, it was at fr 
written, 

If in taking this cont Ire at A err 
1 have err*d with no leſs Maſters than T. lh 
and St. Ferom, who in tranſlating took this 
Freedom, and recommended the ſame to 
others. The former of them owns he did 
ſo, in turning the Protagoras of Plato, the 
Oeconomicbs of Xenophon, and two fine Or. 
tions of Æſehines and Demoſthenes oppos d 
_ -againſt each other: and the latter taking him 

for an Example, freely declares, tha 
cCepting When he meddPFd* with Scripture, 

Whoſe very Words and Phraſes are MyRte- 
rious and Sacred, he was not exact to render 
Verbum ꝰ Verbo, but to give the true Senſe 
of an Otiginal, according to the Genius 1 
the Tongue into which he turm dit“ Wy 18971 


18 * TAY 
* * * 2 1 * 
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= * D. Vis: Ball af Pc. de optimo Gait 
erpretandi: Ame & Fag. 62. 


But 


ek. 


other Men, to ſome 
ſuch Pa 


of this kind that are material, 
* be has uctered merely 25 


concerning the Author „8. 29 

But in reſerence to my Edition of this 

Tract, I have this ſurther to add and acœount 
for, that I have not only tranſlated our Au- 
thor's Senſe, but have here and there alter d 
or leſt it out, where; I found it difagreeable 
to Truth and Scripture;, Which, 8 
ſtanding wherever x occurs, I. Latsfy the 
Reader, is of ſuch a nature, that as it could 
not tend to ſupport the main Progts of Chriſti. 
anity, ſo neither is it ſo cloſely! ame 
with his way of propoſing em, as t 
leaving of it out does any; Way 1 — 
rupt the Series of the Treatiſe, or.,wea- 
ken che prime grouods of the Criſtian Rel 

08 17 Han 18 
, But Jeſt after having, own n'd. this ic ſhould 
Rill be judged; that I have defalcated ſome 


neceſſary part, t, and thereby injured the Ori- 


ginal, I think fit to tell the Reader what i it is 
[ have new model d or caſt off, 
that ſhall leave him candidly to Judg o of my 
Reaſons for it. 


Our, Author, tho l was a "Perſon, of ſo 


grear Parts and Improvements, asI have be- 


ore obſery*d, yet was ſubject, as well as 


rticula Failures; , 
1 ſhall 2 note 
Book, as are either plainly 
erroneous, or li (x at leaſt to the Cenſure of 
ſome. But whereas there are but only two 

except ng 
as 4 a 


coping, ſome, of As 


4 and aſter 


— 


30 1 
ſhall in the firſt place ſingle” out thoſe; and 
afterwards note rhe others in their Order. 
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0. Thi 1 eerie. Ge e. occurs 


in his 54h Chapter, where 
the Preeminence of Chriſtianity aides! mg 
daiſm, Mabometiſin, and Pagan in-general, 
he particularly touches at the groſs' Extrava- 
gance of the Eaſtern Religions, which he 
might indeed well do upon various accounts: 
And thus his main drift is indeed to be ap. 
provd, tho his Charge in one reſpect does 
no way hold good; namely, that the Man 
aarines of China the Immortality of 
the Soul and the Providence of God, which 
Aſſertions from many late Accounts of the 
Chineſe I find to be abſolutely falſe. I con. 
feſs indeed that t 
thens, have been guilty of a multitude 
of Errors, both as to Faith and 'Praftice, 


But I do not find, if Human Teſtimony 


be 
of any Credit, that in points depending on 


the ble Light of Nature, they were any 
way inferior, as to Knowledg or Motals, to 


the antient Greeks or Romans. * A 

This I the rather thought Senn dec 

Rn RE ay Lo 
ion 

to be true, and he —.— tand Articles 

— Natural Religion believ d to be 


pare free; referer in the 
is Perfoitvin k, ea e 


hey, as well as other Hea- 


ſo diſcerning, ſo polite a one as that of Ching: 
Wherefore in point of Prudence I have leſt 
out this Paſſage, as being at once falſe, and 


withal of no Importance to the matter in 
hand. R en dd E, ene 


20. I mei e doubtful Paſſage in hüt 


710 Chapter, where he makes the — the 
Light and Heat of the Sun, as alſo the Pow- 
ers of the rational Soul, not only to differ 
among themſel ves; but withal ſuppoſes the 
one to differ from the Solar Body, and the 
other from the Soul. The Neorericks at leaſt, 
will find ground to criticize uponthis/in 
of mere Ph1loſophy : But to moderate the 
matter in point of Theology,” as it is here ap- 
plied, I ſay that whether theſe Poſitions be 
true or falſe, it is not very material to his 

poſe, and therefore I need not further in- 
termeddle in the Controverſy. The Doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it is aſſerted in Scripturr, 


will ſtand firm enough without ſuch . 


brought to explain it. 


But again it is obſervable, 1 that our Au- 


thor was born and bred in a Popiſh Climate; 
— _ by conſequence he ſuck'd in a 
lication of Errors, even from the 
: Which it is not ſo much to he 
— that even a Perſon of his Senſe 
did not afterwards correct; becauſe tho, as 
we have ſeen, he was 'able to ſearch very 
[nicely after Truth, yet it being made a mat- 


"ter of Conſcience: in the Church of _ 


* bl 
© 
C 
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On point 


1 Preliminary Diſcourſe 
got curiouſly to examine, but implieitely and 
at a venture 10 credit the Doctrines which it 
teaches, it is very probable that the Mar- 
queſs of Pianec ga being tinctur d by Cul, 


tom, and ſway*d by that Authority, did not 


bend his T bought to ſearch into, nor by 
conſequence did ſo well underſtand the Caſe 
of Religion, as it ſtands between Proteſtant 
and Popiſt, as he did the grounds of Chriſti 
22 in — — which can bear the Tel of 
Scrutiny, and appear the more rea» 
a the more they are examin'd. h 
i what he drop d in his 
Bookes Papift, I 30. remark, that in his 
1 Chapter he — that great Souls are 
and to preſerve an entire Chaſtity, and al. 
ths 70 hide in 4 State of | Virginity, Now 
not to Rand here to confute this Error, which 
bas been already done by many other Hands, 


Tonly ſay, that with very good Reaſon-and 


Scripture on Ne fide, I have ſo far alter?d 
and mitigated this Paſſage, as to make i it ſuit 


| With A Proteſtant Reliſh. 


4h. T remark in the Chapter aforeſaid, 
that our Author | ſpeaking of the Sanctity 


and Venerableneſs of Chriſtians beyond o. 


ther Men, reckons, with the Inſtances of 
St. James the Leſs and St. Ant hom, thoſe of 
Frantis of A ſis and Xavier. "hes — which 1 
ay, that I cannot allov- the latter to ſtand 
upon a level with the former, nor that they 
have an equal Right to Saintſhip; yet in 


" 


can 1 Faun Ar | "$$ 

evi the fen,, * „ 
point on ity, as they W were Chriſt Mia, | 
tho Popiſis, L am apt to think that ere 
well, and were exemplary in their 
tions. oc Lind di oe 

5thly. 1 remark i in the ſame 5th Chapter, 
that he alſo affirms, that Chriſtians are bound 
to embrace 4 voluntary Poverty. As to which 
I have 17775 and have thus: far ebang d lis 
Senſe, that Chriſtians ought; indeed F 
content in a State of Poverty and Want, 
whenever the! Providence God. or the 
Terms of the Goſpel. do; place em in, r 
call em to it: but that they are not other 
wiſe obliged. to run themſelves into itʒ nor 
to throw away the Gifts of God; whoſe 
BlAing it # that maleth rich, hut to uſe em 
for his Glory, with Prudenge; Charity and 
Moderation. , 3780 2 blow. 

6thhy. Lobſ; ve in the 84h Chapters our 
Author's. regard to the Pope Asrariuniyerſal 
Biſhop. Indeed he veryt: kt takes notice 
before, N 5 the Continuance of ithe| CH 
ian Church in its Purity fer ſo manages 
1s a mark of a Providence aver. it, and:thiatus 
. came 85 dene ſtill _—_ 
afes to proſper, and ſupport: em. 
might *. TE q the tagging of theſe Words 
tothe Ew rl nder one:unguttſal Head 
by which T ſuppoſe he means the Pope,*asa 
viſible Head. of FM Church, whoſe-Ffetehce 
to this Character has been ſo,well baffi diy 
moſt. of the Proteftant Writers, and by the 
D Hifto- 
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Hiſtorians of the Riſc and Frogre os ſs of Pape 
tharT need ſay no more of it 0. " 
"th, 1 remark'in the fame 8h Chaptet, 
the ngs our Author has at Luther and Cal. 
vin; which only ſhew how much he 0 
Den to he Chur ch of Rome, an 
died againſt the Reformers, while what hi 
ys does no 1 1 107 his main Argument, 
ald cherefore may be look on as tri ing and 
zmpertinent, it bing brought in only 97 way 
of Similitude'3" whe chav g aid, that ba 
the firſt Techn of K's 'Golpe been 
Impoſtors, the) would very ee hape 
ſuited their DaRrine, as Lat er did by to 
the Liſts of Men, and permitted aff mat 
ner of Licentioufnieſs ; 'or as he again int. 
| ntaites,- 4 * t indeed have txharted 
other to Martyrdbin, yet like Calvin, * 
would never have been willing to expole 
themſeldes to it. Now again T ſay, touch. 
ing the former of theſe Imputatiqns, that 
ea more ſafely deny than he aſſerts it, from 
what has been impartially 1 of Larhit 
and 2 kranfsctel his Lace. All 
ä the latter I by 1332 I know .notlif 
| Gon” that Calvin ever had to expoſe | 
hiraſelf to Martyrdom, or that he eyer did 
or Was likely 5 — refusd it, had he been 
—.— ater inthe Cayſe Which ed main | 


4 „ e e roc 
| chat” our Autor 975 "ay s N the 4 
nene Truth 


. 
- 


| concerning the Ae 1 35 4 


95 Troeh of Chrift1Inaty wht ap by Miraclesat 
its firſt Propagarioo, and as the true Hi of 
theſe Miracles has been very faithful yy 
mitted;down to üs. This Argus d thus 
managed is inviticible, fo that he needed not 


pretending to ſatisfy ' the modern  Libertine, 
he 12 5 that Miracles are continu*d even 
to this Day, and that within the Pale of the 
Chriſtian Church; Here indeed. he car 
the matter too far, Here I plainly perceiv' 
that he was out Uf his way, and. thereupon 
reſolved not to follow him any further, till L 
ſound him got into it again. 

Great pity it js chat Popery ſhould have pl 
much leven'd his Underſtanding; as that 
the Errors of it ſhould run thro an mar his 
ſolid Reaſonings, that in the view of its 
Oppoſers th ſhould: diſcredit the Cauſe, 
and render the Truth of Chriftianty ſuſpi- 
cious, which before he had ſo manfully de- 
fonded/ Sactly had he but impartially con- 
ſidered What 4 Miracle is; and E is the 
true Defign of it, be could hot have fallen 
Into this Miſtake. For pray what ĩ is 4 Mi 
xpoll..cle? And fot har end thdy wwe fi 
ut to be wrought ? t is an unuſual” 
above the courſe of Nature, | it is in 4 a 
Production df ſomething” our of nothing, 
„ icher as to the thidg it (elf, or the manner 
ot producing 4 S us 2b can he princt- 

2 dane By Höfe x oo "ag ſo is ir or 

one 


to have carried it further: But whereas in 
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done by him at all Adventures. It cannot 
be — that at every turn he controls, the 
ſuſpends, or alters thoſe Laus of Nature, Me 
which bis unerring Wiſdom ordain'd and But 
eſtabliſh'd ; but that he does this only when ly. 
there is an abſolute occaſion for it. As toll 
which I u ill not preſume ſo far to limit the N core 
Divine Wiſdom and Power, as to ſay, When that 
and when only God may ſce.an abſolute; oo cin 
caſion for, and ſo does work a Miracle. 
But taking it for granted, that he never don acts 
any thing in vain, and that whenever be 
does what is extraordinary, with teference 
to Men, it is that they may take a partici 
lar notice of it, as W loin f the Lord; | Mot 
modeſtly ſuppoſe that then, Jong, perhaps 
then only, he.thinks fit to do this, when it's 
needful to convince Mankind. beyond ex: 
ception, that he approves and likes this d 
that, which by a ſubordinate Agent is pt 
ſented to their choice; then does he thin 
it proper to ſign the Commiſſion with hy 
o] broad Seal, and to give the thing propos 
free Paſſage and Acceptance in the World 
he ſtamps it with a certain Mark of Divinit 
by doing that in favour of it, nch nom 
but himſelf can do. 
This we find he did in . 0 to the Chi 
ſtian Religion, when and ſo long as thei 
was an occaſion for it, that is, when it fit 
of all appear'd, and untill the Doctrines 1d 


* were ſo far ipread and ſettled, as that 1 
dh the 


* 


concernmg the Author,” &c. 37 
olg che future it muſt have been the fault of 

Mens Wills not to believe and embrace them; 
12 But when this was done, he who is infinite 
ly wiſe, and always acts with ſome ex- 
cellent Deſign, 7 governs Mankind ac 
- the cording to their Natures, and does not do 
55 that in a ſupernatural way to move their In- 8 
clinations, to Which they had ground e- : 
nough to be inclin'd without it; but wh 
- di (425 with a reſerve to the Freedom of their 
Wills, when once their Minds have had 
good Reaſons of Conviction, and their Af- 
fections have been touchꝭd with the livelỹx 
4 : uVotives of Reward or Puniſnment; then I 

„ay, he who is infinitely wiſe, leaves them 
to uſe their own: Powers, and the ordinary 
means appointed to them for the ebe i | 
lis theit Lives. 0 200 

Whenoe I cannot but iner, 6 that, . 
s there is na need or occaſion, ſo! very prox 
+ bably there is no real Miracle done in regard 
u Region, at leaſt not within the Pale 'of 
briſtianity;] I fay, not within the Pale of 
Chriſtianity} and where it is already pro- 
Wonulg'd and ſettl'd; for 1 will not preſume 
abſolutely. to limit that Promiſe of our Sa+ 
iour, that they who believe in his Name, | 
Wb al caſt.our Devils, and do many Miracles : 
Nor nene "_ n but ad even 
| I e C 21 2 
1at fot ni 6 5, 
lat 0 P Mark16, 27, 18 1 
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18 Ae Difewſe - 
in theſe alt Ages of the World, if auy 
nerous, any lon ſi priced Chin 


fhould out of a great and deep Senſe of the 
Teuth of Chriſtianity, and Tendernefs to thy 
Souls of Men, endeavour i in Heathen Coun 
tries to conyert Inſdels, and bring em ov 
to the Faith of Chrift, God may ſtiſ malt 
way for the Belief "and Acceptance of the 
Goſpel by the unqueſtionable Teſtimogy of 
Miracles. Net withſtanding E do nor/thiak 
this to be ſo abſolutely needful at this tim 
even in the darkeſt Corners of the Earth 
and much leſs where the Light of Chriftis 
nity brightly ſhines, as it was in the firſt Pro 
jon of it; becauſe. now, beſides . the 
undeniable grounds we can produce of thy 
Truth of the ancient Miracles, beſides that 
they have undergone the Teſt of time, hav 
been diſcuſs d for ſo many Apes puft, and 
not the leaſt Flaw found in em, - which 
makes em to be at leaſt as credible in them 
ſelves to thoſe who now hear of em, as the 
were to thoſe Who ax che firſt ſaw "erty 
Moreover, the Deſign of em has been carry 
on, has been fill countenanc d anct cohfirt 

| by other ſtanding Tokens of Omnipotence! 
Such are the wonderful Props gation aud Suf 
port of the Goſpel, by the mot unlieehy Me 
thods, and againſt fl ſtrongeſt Oppo tions 
the Overthrow of Satan's Kingdom in th 
World, the aſtoniſhing Effects of a Divint 


Spirit in the Souls of thoſe Martyrs, of thol 
man 


Naas, to aſſert that there geither have 
nor will be any Miracles; as there is no 


many Ew iſe 
laid down their. 
Theſe ph d be ſacoceds f 

eſe. and many ot r. 

Fade 1 1155 ra briſtzanity, 13 
TO 4 e we have 0 
Miracles that were done in Neha en 
be urg d upon Jnfidels, as more Authen 
Reaſons ſor the ruth ak its 2 
if new ones were done be 4 
ſo that to convert even ſuch ph ee 
not perhaps be abſolutely . needfol that G 
ſhould again employ his e qracrdinary le- 
thod; but, it is as probable, that together 
wich the help of the Exideness 2 1. 
he may now zecompliſh thi rand Deſign; - 
by the. inviſible TG 1 f. e 
the Hearts of the unconverted, inclig 
and moying em 28 0 by bande extra- 
ordinar Proyidences without. 

But however this be, and I cat nod it ablo⸗ 
litely ſay that Xavier and others have not, 
8 5 not. Work iracles by, the Power of 

Without, the _ Verge 255 Goſpel: Li 
Nt is or AER tention been, or LAY 
be ſincere. and 1075 and 76 — only... delign 10 
A propagate.true eligion, a 7 I 
a ſecular Intereſt : vet withir erge 
this Li bt, hn xe time that 1 8 
receiv « fl Fe fo HO T have very Y 
been, 
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need there will be > None t to confirm, much leſs he 
will there be ay 1 ppoſe Chri/tr, ftlanity. = Ke 
Wherefore not ith our Author | wh 
anſwer the Heiſt in his Folly, nor diſcredit I der 
Truth by Impoſture, telling him that there I the 
are new Miracles, Which he may now ſee, I hai 
and be thereby convinc'd of a Divine Power; I bil 
but ſhall flatly tell him, that he is without | 
excuſe, if he does not believe, and is not 2 
rſwaded by the'old ones. But ou'll ſay, 
ow cane a Perſon of his Senſe an Integricy 
as to other matters, to be ſo much in t 
wrong, as either to be deceiv*d himſelf, or at 
leaſt to aim at deceiying others, by y backing 
that Cauſe with Talffood and Forge 
which needed no ſuch Method to ſupport it; 
by aſſerting ſuch Tyatters of Fact in its be- 
half as have been never done, or if the) 
have, yet are they miſapplied to the Purpoſe 
for which he brings em, even inthe Judg. 
ment of Papiſts themſelves, who if "they 
would'confe s, never have and never. 508 
think of new Miracles any more than the 
A ed as needful to ſuppott the Chri. 

ſtiau Faith in general, W it is already 
8 But they have been put upon this 0 
hift merely to we er their ned / Corrup : / 
tions and Superſtitions. As to Which 1 für- a 
ther obſerve, that this i Is, even as if God d 
ſhould diſplay his Power in an extraordinary D 

ay, only to contradict and diſcredit his} © 
own War to pulldown the Work which 


1 +: he 


concerning the Author WI 4 
he had before built, namely the,Chriſftian, 
Religion, as, profeſs'd among Proteſtants, 
which even the, Ramaniſts themſelves cannot 
deny to be grounded on the Scriptures; who, 
therefore rejecting the Evidence of theſe, 
have recourſe to Tradition, and the .Infalli- 
bility of their S 1 : 

Indeed I. will. not deny, * 
are now in a State of Prohation, and Fae 
very, diligent.to ſet up his . 1 
nels againſt the Kingdom o 
to try our Faith, may penn Wi Meg, 
either by their own, or by, the; Craſt and 
Power of evi Spirits, to do ſeeming. Mira- 
cles, and that in oppoſition to. thoſe. Doc- 
trines which were at firſt; eſtabliſhd by re 
ones. But againſt, all ſuch Pretenders ( 
has arm'd me to take heed Wi fuſes 
where he e ſays, that in the. leſt. zim 
riſe. falſe Chriſts and falſe: Prophet and tbe 
ſhew great Signs oy Wonders *.; "hat real Mi 
racles, 558 og poſi le 1} 1 8 hing * 75 
ders , becau uſe; -qught tq confirm a I. 
Inſomuch that. If, 7 Fere uh, they tell de 
cerve the very Eleft ; that 15. if it could 

6. that even wel gropgded FHahitual FI | 

2 ſhould not upon their Guard, 
and uſe the utmoſt Care and Prudence to 
u de theſe Feats fen "ow WO of 
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they might be in danger of being: de. 
evil 10290 brought to Ot the _ of 
for tlie ſake of What they fer anty 
racles, as before they embracd%m 
for the ſake of what indeed Were fo rx. 
Wherefore às to the prefent purpoſe, 1 
nt indeed that 5 75 e things, may 
we been done by deſig 205 99915 to con- 
firtt theit Ua wpigſed, unter ines: 
But withal Ladd, that 775 more of theſe 
tod have been fab to have been done, than 
ever were ſo: And when once they are got 
into the Romantic Straih, no wonder. if 
they tell us at leaſt of ſuch things, as would, 
if ever done, amount to real Miracles: 
But what further Reafort we have to ſuſpect 
ſuch Natratwes, may be gueſd from the 
Wous Conifelfion of à learmed Romanif 
Teak it; fas be, rather our of Grief, ik 
with a defign"to diſparage atly Mad, that 
fogents Elert ius hog "the Grelle, and 
Stel oniu, among the Haas, have more 
faithfully ank ſihcerely ſet down the Lives 
755 of the Philos ders and Emperors 
mn Cee have c wonicPd the DG 85 
of th 8 THER TT and 7 Con 
fellots 4, 
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* _ Mirabularios iſto cautum me fecit Deus meus, 925 
. Tra. 3. f Dolenter noc potiùs quam con- 
amel ico, Gr. rtl Camus in Meri. L. 11. C. 6, 


But 
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judgment and Veraciey ole gu 
might be relied om? Pirſt he telſs us of off 
Miracle wrought at Naphs upon Father „ 
Martel Maftrif,-who being a lHOI ily by 
3 Blow on his Head was ecard d #- NR 
by Francis Nui, of another dune it 92 
75 in 'the King dert of mon, upon d 
Han, who thro the Intercefſie of the VE 
in Mary, recover” bis Leg, which" tad 
deen cut off and Duyied five or fix Tears 
ago; and of another done in Savoy upbn 
one John Sa, who by Prayer recover his 
Tongue, which hid been cut ont ac the ber 
Root ſeveral Years before; OD, 
| Now, befides what T have aheady di 
cours in general, touching the Improbabf 
liry of ſuch matters in the preferit State 0 
the Cloſtian Church; I ſerther add, à8 tc 
theſe particulay Inſtances, tft fo T WII NS. 
fay that a Perſoti of oof Authors Charactes 
endeavour'd to impoſe upon others, yet Reit 
very likely that he was impos'd upon hitfelf, 


| eſpecially conſidering that he does not aſſert . 
H. either of theſe Facts upon his own Perſo- 
95 nal Knowledg; and no wonder then, if 
5 one, who was bigotted to that Church, 
7 which ſtands in great need of Impoſtures to 1 
n- ſupport it, and which therefore prohibits 5. 
Enquiries into 'em, taking theſe things 
; upon Truſt was deceiv'd ; and there- 


fore 


1 — 


_, Potter Diſowfs | 


God, they might be in danger of being. de. 

a e b brought to reject the Truths of 
for tlie ſake of what they fun aunty 

to be Miracles, as before they embracd%m 

ſor the ke of "What indeed Were fo rx. 

Wherefore às to the prefent 15 

nt indeed that many ſtrange thing 

Fave bern done by defighida (58 TY bo an 

fir their 5. 4:5 Me 
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But withal Ladd, that than wy e of theſe 


too have been 2 to have been done, than 
ever were fo: 1 when once they are got 
into the Romantic Straib, no Wonder if 
they tell ar at leaſt of ſuch things, as would, 
if ever done, amount to real Miracles: 
But what further Reafon we have to ſuſpect 
__ Nattatives, may be gueſs'd from the 
tous Confeffion of x learned Romani 
Fipeak it; ſxys he, rather out of Grief, Hat 
with 4 de n to diſpa parage any Man, that 
ents Elertids among the Sette and 
Fuel oniu, ating the Eatins, have more 
faithfully arick ſihcerely ſet down the Lives 
Mr Sy the Philo ders and Emperors 
atholicts have ch onicP's the Bon ps 

of act eb Vitgits, * and Gor 
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rumelioſe di 3 e Camus in Meri. L. 11. C. 6. 
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But whar ſhalt we ſay to chöſe THſtafite 

of Miracles related by" ot Aether, Whoſe - 

Judgment and Veraciey oe cult ein 
ight be retied on? Firſt he tens us of 


Miracle wrought at Napks eren Fache? 


by Francis Nu; of anothet done it $25 

ragofſa in the Kirgdem of gb, upon 4 

Mam, ho thro the Interceffie of the VIE 

n Mary, recoyer "his Leg, which" had 
„cut off and buried five or fix Tears 
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ago; and of another done in Savoy upon 


one John Sd, who by Prayer recover his 
Tongue, which had been cut ont at the very 
Root ſeveral Years befoffe. 
Now, beſides what 1 have afrendy df 
cours#d in general, touching the TinproBabj- 
liry of ſuch matters in the t State 0 
the Chri/ti4# Church; I fther add, 8 tc 
theſe particular Inſtances, tHat tho T wHFridt 
fay that a Per ſon of ort Aut Character 
endeavour'd to impoſe upon e 
very likely that he was impos'd upon hirnfeff, 
eſpecially conſidering that he does not aſſert 
either of theſe Facts upon his own Perſo- 
nal Knowledg; and no wonder then, if 


one, who was bigotted to that Church, 


w lieh ſtands in great need of Impoſtures to 
ſupport it, and which therefore prohibits 
Enquiries into 'em, taking theſe things 
upon Truſt was deceivd; and * 
W * 
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fore upon the Preſumption that he was ſo, 


I have either left out or alter'd about fix 


Pages of the Original to this purpoſe. In 
doing which I have been careful - to make 
the "Tranſition exact from one Part to the 
other, and to keep the true Proofs of Chri. 
ſtianity entire. With good Reaſon I dif 
ſented from and left my Author, where he 
plainly took an erroneous Path, but at length 
overtook him, ſo ſoon as I found him in the 
right way again, where we kindly ſhook 
Hands, and travel'd together to our Journys 


4 Having thus turn'd the Speech, and A- 
dapted the Senſe of our Italiun Popiſh Writ- 


er to the Capacity and the Taſt of the Eng. 


liſh Proteſtant Reader, and made him ſay 


no more than what might come from the 
55 of a Chriſtian at large, I now think my 
Countrymen may eaſily, ſafely, nay and 
profitably converſe with him; which that 
they may do is the end I propoſe of my Pains 


about him, and the Succeſs which I carneſtly 
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And moſt perfect aa Ts 
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That ** maſt weed; be one true Relgion, and 
"WK Men ave of knowing, ii. 
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| Motks of the true Religion, that theſe Marti 


are found in none "_ rhe C briftian. 


gn 833 


That 6 4 the mue Religion 2 leads its 555 
feſſors to what is moſt perfect, and whoſe 
Pri are conformable to tlie pure Lights 
| of Reaſon, The C I Religion has hl 


mitt e wt / 50 1 
CHAP; At. 


The true R eligion mu ft needs teach 4 which 
are above Reaſon ; alſo it ought to be reveal d 


3 God, The C AS R OP bears FR 


haraters. 
CHAP. vh 
What the Chriſtian R gion teaches au + 


E ro Men, As 22 God, tho jt 
duo, Yes hor tanr fy v Reg, Arm 
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transform'd themſelves! 45 IR. WErg into 


The Author's own INTRO. 
DUCTION to ee 
TaEATIsE. 


900 
is ſo pf 27 ſeen 11 


„* ature, that jt can 
1 10 8 be call'd in queſtion. 5 
br example, that Mee, cannot give 4 1 
ing to it felf.. nor to any thing el 15 Ws og 
thing can give that which it has no 
the Perfection of the Cauſe is 2 14 20 th 
the Perfect of” the E eck. 

Likewiſe the Truth of. ſome M oral Fo 
poſitioas 15 known by. the Light « af N 
ture, and indeed fo clearly Hat. it le, 
contradicted, unleſs barely by the Mauth, 
but againſt the Conſcience and inward cx- 
ſwaſion; excepting it be among pang Luk 
barous People ſo blinded and CNS IVF 


by vicious Habits, th that they have even Lap 
off all the Sentichents .o Hupanith, | 


oy 3 
e fo, 


HE Truth of ſane pre 


Such Propoſitiqns are. theſe that 
aged that Gratituge i dus 19 Be 
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| 4 The Author's Introduction. 


that Parents are to be honoar'd, Superiors o. wc 
bey; and that we ought to do by others as m of 
would that they ſhould do by us. I led 
As to the former kind of Propoſitions, W no! 
no one that knows the meaning of em, and ſhe 
is in his Senſes, can call em in queſtion ; and tie 
the latter are univerſally aſſented to by all litt 
that have the leaſt Spark of Reaſon: tho in- Ste 
deed it often happens thro the Wickedheſs oi ful 
=_ Mans Heart, that they are rejected when to 
1 they ſhould be praftiſed. , | 
le that builds on theſe two ſorts of Prin. thi 
| ciples, in attaining ro the knowledg of the Ev 
| moſt obſcure and loſty things, will make but anc 
1 little progreſs that way, unleſs he be alſo fide 
| aſſiſted by ſome. other Propoſitions, the Cet. der 
tainty of which one may indeed queſtion nee 
without a downright Stupidity and Brutiſh-WW for 
neſs, but not without a. very great Impru-W der 
dence. . Such Propoſitions are ſaid to carry 
in em only a Mora! Evidence; and to this anc 
purpoſe, at once both Reaſon and Experience Ml onc 
tell us, that excepting certain firſt Principles, bel: 
or ſome very groſs and palpable Notions, We wh 
have a clear and ſure knowledg of but very tor 
ST... fa io. 
'- God thought fit that the greateſt part of I kin 
Human Affairs ſhould be manag'd by Like- the 
lihood and Probability, without any further WW nan 
fearch for Evidence and Certainty: And Il the 
Es indeed he that ſhould reſolve never to act, Ml 
'but by the Guidance of infallible Tag 

Ws ot 


4 * 


would ſcarcely act at all in the Commerce 
of the World. To require a certain Know- 
ledg in all our Actions, is plainly to re- 
nounce Diſcretion and Prudence. We 
ſhould be even forc'd to abandon all the Du- 
ties of Civil Life, and to conduct our ſelves 
little better than Brutes, if before va 
Step that we take it were abſolutely need- 
ful that we clearly apprehend our Obligations 
to *em. n ee OO 
In a word, it is paſt all doubt, that in 
things which are not capable of an entire 
Evidence, a Man is in the wrong to helitate 
and doubt, whether or no he ſhall take that 
fide which carrys with it the greateſt Evi- 
dence, eſpecially when the not doing ſo muſt 
needs put him to a conſiderable W F 
for which Reaſon, even thoſe who fooliſhly 
deny that Truth can be found, or that there 
is more Probability in one Propoſition than 
another, do themſelves abandon, and at 
once adviſe their Followers to abandon that 
beloved Indifferency in all thoſe Caſes, 
wherein it is proper and advantageous for em 
to reſolve and act. Wherefore I ſhall at once 
make uſe as well of this as of the aforeſaid 
kinds of Evidence, that I may ſolidly handle 
the moſt :weighty- Concern of this Life, 
namely, the Khowledg of a God, upon which 
the true Religion and all its other Tenets ars 
ber r POCO ISS mi. 1 


| E Upon 
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Upon the Knowledg of a God I ſhall ac- 
corduply eſtabliſh the Knowledg ot the 
true, Religion, by which God is pleagd to be 
pet further known and ſerv'd; and after 
that 1 ſhall ſhew that this Religion muſt needs 
be embrac' , in order to Eternal Happineſs, 
which is tlie laſt End of Man. Not that 
there is any ground to imagine that the Ex- 
iRence of God cannot be prov'd without the 
help of Moral Evidence, and by ſuch conclu- 
ſive Reaſons as are ſtrong enough to baffle 
thoſe Libertines, ho vainly pretend to Parts 
and Wit; nor likewiſe that I think the choice 
{ the true Keligion to be a pure Work of 
Nature. od ©: 
For as to the firſt of theſe Points, I am 
of Opinion that the certain Knowledg of a 
God is eaſy to the molt ſoaring, capacious 
Minds, which can by themſelves exactly 
judg of the Evidence of a Demonſtration: 
But that it is not ſo eaſy to vulgar Under. 
ſtandings, the Inſtruction of whom is the 
rincipal Deſign of this Diſcourſe; for this 
eaſon I thought my ſelf oblig'd to make 
uſe of Moral Evidence, which is abſolutely 
needful, at leaſt to them. Alſo as to the 
ſecond point, tho it may indeed be demon- 
ſtrated by Natural Reaſon, that there is a 
true Religion, and that we are bound to em- 
brace it; yet without the aſſiſtance of Grace 
we cannot embrace it as we ought, becauſe 


all the Care of him that teaches, and all the- 


= 


\ 


. Docility I no 


Truth of the C wiſtian Religion. er 
Docility of him that learns, are to nd pur 
poſe, unleſs God particularly inſpire and aſſiſt 
em both. | KA 911 1 F047 
Thus, that we might in ſome ſe deſerve 
to receive ſo; excellent a: Truth, which 
ceeds not from Human Underſtanding, hut 
from the Divine Goodneſs; it was expedient 
that it ſhould not be of the number of thoſe 
Truths, to which the Mind of Man is as it 
were forc'd to yield its Aſſent, even whether 
it will or no; but of thoſe which a well⸗ 
diſpos d Mill makes agreeable to the Mini, 
and the Belief whereot becomes praiſe - wor⸗ 
thy by a free Conſ ent. 


n A e e 
eee 67 9001631803 16S. HE 
That there is a God, why. is a moſt pure and 
moſt perfect Being. % at no bnag 
12110 imo; ng binge l 380i biel 
0 begin my Proof of God Exiſtegce; 
I ſay, that one or t othet of theſe ro- 
politions muſt needs be true; either that Nos 
thing preceded Being, at leaſt a Moment; or 
that it did not. If it preceded; but à Mo- 
ment, all actual Being, it is certain that no 
Thing either has been or can be; unleſs it 
could be produc'd either by: #orhing,:oriby 
it ſelf, As for nothing, —_—_— that it can. 
not produoe any thing; ical Eng 
: : 
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to fappeſe that it could give to it ſelf . "TNT 
before it had one. 

Wherefore if the Exiſtence of the thing 
we behold be unqueſtionably rea}, and not 
a mere Dream or Chimæra, it muſt be own'd 
that nothing has not preceded all actual Being, 
even a Moment; and withal cht ſome thing 
has exiſted from all Eternity. 


This thing that exiſted oth al Eternity, 


either holds its being from it ſelf, and inde- 
pendently on any other; and alſo gives a 
Being to all other hinge, either mediately or 
immediately: or all things that are or have 
been, depend on each other by Suèceſſion, 
by Degrees, without any firſt Principle. 
There can be no middle Propoſition between 
theſe two, and I ſhall clearly prove the Im. 
poſſibility of the fecond. K 

All things that are, or ever have been, put 
together, exiſt either of themſelves, or de- 
pend on ſome other Principle”; it cannot be 
ſaid that they depend on ſome other Princi- 
ple; -becaufe' iD Al he put together, as we 

ſuppeſe, without this general Aﬀembinge 
there can no other ching be found. Now 
no other Principle can be found; it: is 


that all rhingr put together cannot (opal 


upon it; and by conſequence muſt. have 
bret and U hon rc their 
Exiftencs,: purely! from themſelves: Which 


Root ior Sourte, according to our prefent 
Sopphſnion, angabe ſelf exiſtent and 
5 | 


inde- 


any other 
tion, or in 89.6 ente f preceded i its Exiſtence. 


Seren unorignated. 


1 the C „iber Religion: 33 


3 on any other thing without tkis 
general; Aſſemblage. 9 Wange 


this Univerſe or hal aufe e 21 55 
ider at once LY parts, W 

ſo numerous and 4005 al, Babe, 
cannot be this Source, 


15 ſelf exiſtent. thing ; 
by conſequence, it mult be ſame ſingle part of 
tha regate or Whole, that is independent 
exiſtent, and the Spring; and Support 
of 1 l Naber. 
- ee. it needs be ond, that there 
independent "Bring, . on 
wich all other . e which is the 
firlt Member of my disunctive Propoſitiog. 
Withal it muſt be own d, that this Being 
could never ceaſe to exiſt and act, even iS 
a Moment; and that neither pothing, 0 


Being, has. in any point of 


or a- 


It could not | be, preceded by nothing, be- 
cauſe then, as I have ſhewn, it cou never 


have exiſted at all; nor could it be preceded 
by an r Being, becauſe this Being m 

then be ſuppos d to have been ſelflexiſtent, 
and in no wk. dependent on it. W 
this ſel-exiſtent, this 1 ent Being, 
which was not preceded. either by norhing 


or any other Being, las no Principle, ut is 


here abe cn to Sa a 
thoſe Sophiſms, and. trifling Objeckions, 65 
which Libertines e xdeavour to weaken. or 
12111 „ "clude 


54 Ne Truth of © Chap. f. 
elude this ſolid Reaſoning ; but ſuch kind of 
'Subtleties being diſagreeable to the Intent of 
this Diſcourſe; it will be moſt proper for me 
no to mention what is next in order, name. 
ly, that this Being is neceſſary and all others 
contingent, whether they be actual or only 
poſſible; that what has a neceſſary Exiſtence 
can never ceaſe to be, for if ſo, its Exiſtence 
would be contingent; that it could not have 
an Efficient Cauſe, foraſmuch as it is inde- 
pendent and ſelf-exiftent ; nor a material or 
formal Cauſe, toraſmuch as it cannot be natu- 
rally compounded or generated, cannot be 
altered or corrupted ; becauſe nothing of this 
ca He _ — Nature — an inde- 
ndent, neceſſary Being, which preceded 
1 others; alſo for the 285 Reaſon it could 
not have an Exemplary or an Ideal Cauſe; 
nor laſtly could it have a Final Cauſe, diſtin& 
from it ſelf, becauſe this would have proceed 
ed from ſome Efficient, in whoſe Mind it 
muſt have exiſted: But ſince it appears to 
have had no Efficient Cauſe, by conſequence 
it had no Final; ſo that being abſolutely in- 
dependent, and ſubſiſting by it ſelf, it can nei- 
ther be, nor act for any other bur it ſelf,becauſe 
the Action, according to that Rule in Philo- 
ſophy, follows the Eſſence. Hence may we 
alto conclude that it needs not the Aſſiſtance 
of any other Being, that it is the Sovereign 
Lord, the ultimate End, and the only Hap- 
pineſs both of it ſelf and of all other things; 
Y ** that 
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that it is the firſt Source of every Degree of 
Life, Goodneſs, Reaſon and Wiſdom; that: 
it is infinitely "above. all other Beings, and 
unconceivably perfect; that in a word, it 
is the ane, moſt Great and Good God, the 
Author, the Governor. and Director ot the 


World; the Monarch that reigns over al 


things, which either are or can be, and that 
with a far greater Sway and Prerogative than 
the Sun does over luminous Bodies, Fire over 
hot Bodies, Man over Beaſts, or a King over. 
bis Subjects. Ae to, 24 mand 

Without this firſ# Mover, which is as it 
were an Intelligence or Soul to the Machine: 
of the World, which actuates all the 
Springs, and directs all the Wheels of this 
vaſt Automaton, every Degree of Natural 
Motion would ceaſe; the Inclinations and 
Averſions, the Purſuits and Flights of fo. 
many different Beings would be ſuſpended: 
I fay of ſo many different Beings, which 
faſtned together like 10 many Wheels do 
either draw and unite by a kind of Sympathy, 
or puſh and juſtle each other by a kind of 
Ant ipathy; of ſo many Beings, which hav- 
10g a ſeeming Enmity at each other, and yet 
a real Amity, do by this moſt harmonious 
Diſcord oonſpire to the Support and Perfection 
of the Univerſe, 

The Knowledg of this firſt Principle is 
ſo natural and ſelf-evident, tliat it has been 
pniverſal in all Times and Places: this is a 

E 4 Light 
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36 
Light which ever ſhines, to the Eyes not 
anf the Wiſe and Learned, but alſo of 
the Ignorant and Unlearned. For thoſe Men 
who deny a God are Monſters rarely to be 
found, or rather, properly ſpeaking, there 
are no real Atheiſts at all; they, who pretend 
to be ſuch, do only make an Appearance of it, 
and that upon no other ground, but that 
they may have ſome Colour for allowing 
thoſe Diſorders, and living in thoſe Sins 
which the Belief of a God diſallows and for. 
bids. Whence we find that theſe profeſsd 
Enemys of the Deity do often own his Being, 
even againſt their Will, and before they are 
aware of it; in preſſing Neceſſities and 
upon ſudden Accidents, they cannot forbear 
imploring his Aſſiſtance, whom. they outs 
wardly declare that they do not nom. 
Thus all the falſe Reaſonings of Liber, 
tines, tho they may indeed raiſe ſome 
Doubts about Providence and the other Per- 
fections of God, yet can they not abſolutely 
diſprove his Exiftence ; tho they may ſome. 
what weaken and obſcure, yet can they not 

entirely deſtroy or efface the Knowledg of a 
#6 Being: ſo firmly is this rooted in the 

mor dhbo. en 20ifuo 63 

Now can it be thought that the Conſent of 
all People, which is as it were the * Voice ol 
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Nature, is not built on a real Nee 
Surely ik this rational Thſtin&! 'this' natural 
gentiment be falſe, it follows; that the Light; 
which ought to guide, does" only miſgvide 
us; and that Reaſon it ſelf throws us into 
the moſt enormous Error, by making us be. 
lere that there is a God: nay in caſe che 
univerſal Opinion of Men, topching the 
Deity, were not true, it would be the chief 
and moſt important of all the Scientes, to 
know that tliere is no God. Nothing would 
ſo highly concern us, as to 'uideceive our 
ſelves, touching the Belief" of à God, that 
unlucky Error, that downtight Im 
ture! But how can Atheiſm be a Truth; 
ſeeing it is the Source of all Enormities and 
Crimes? And how'can the Belief.'of a God 
be an Error, ſeeing it is the Principle of all 
ber. Moral Vertues, the Foundation of Govern- 
"me ment, and the Bond of Human Society? 
der- Becauſe, in ſhort, if we take away God' out 
tely of the World, we at onee take away, as 
me- W the Heathens * have own'd, Sinceri 
not nity and Juſtice? | And then withat I 
of that no other Natural Truths could 
the be, or be diſtinguiſh'd from Error and 
8 hood, as ſome Author's have Lan Or 
t of wih 1 Rae”! 
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58 _ The Truth of Chap. 1. 
But to ſay no more of God's Exiſtence, i 
alſo follows from the aforeſaid Principles 
that God is not a material Being or a Boy, 
No Perſon of Senſe can doubt, that there 
are; or at leaſt, may be certain Subſtanc 
diſengag'd from Matter; and that theſe, ac 
cording to the Forma! Notion of 'em, are 
more perfect than Bodily Subſtances : where 
fore God -muſt needs be rather of the. firſt 
than of the ſecond Order, otherwiſe he 
would not be a moſt perfect Being, nor able 
to produce Finite Spirits, it being impoſſible 
for him to give that which he has not. 
Again I add, that neither can God be com- The 
pounded of a Body animated by a. Spirit, 
nor of a Spirit that animates a Body, both 
for the Reaſons already mention'd, and be- r 
cauſe that, which has a Beiog in it ſelf,is more 7 
noble than that which has its Being in or 
from another; and alſo becauſe it being im. 
poſſible that what is in God ſhould be diffe- 
rent from his own Eſſence, it is at once im- 
ſſible, that he who is Himſelf molt perfect 
zould be an animated Body. To this I add, 
that if God were thus veſted with a Boay, 
the whole of him would be more perfe& 
than the parts; and ſo being made up of 
parts more or leſs perfect than each other, 
and admitting of Degrees, it would follow 
that he could not be in himſelf at once Su- 
premely perfect. In ſhort, every Compound 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have its Exiſtence uy 

the 
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the Parts which compound it, and fo in ſome 
ſenſe it muſt depend upon em; or rather it 
reſults from a. Cauſe which unites together 
different and oppoſite fires, ſuch as ate 
Spirit and Body, Whence it follows, that if 
God were a Compound, as he muſt be, were 
he an animated Body, he would not be inde- 


pendent, nor the firſt Principle, Caaſe, and 


ou 


Being. 
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The ſeveral Parts of the Vorld prove that 
there is a God, that God is a pure Spi- 
rit, and that his Providence is over his 
Wor ks. 1 | | ] 


E that reflects but never ſo little on 

the Reaſons which demonſtrate that 

there is a moſt pure and infinitely perfect 
Being, can't without Horror and Indignation 
behold the Extravagance of thoſe, who have = 
endeavour'd to extinguiſh ſuch a [omg | -j 
Light, and to falſify ſo evident a Trat. 
And here the worſt on't is, that theſe im- 
prudent, ſenſeleſs Men, have gone upor 
that very Topic to diſprove the Knowledg” of | 
God, which ought by right to have moſt - | 
clearly proy'd it, I mean the Beauty of ſo | 
many 


i Veil of Mature, even him Who produces and 


but merely becauſe he has given to us ſo m 


him, ferve only to m 


— 
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many 8 which have undoubted} 
ſprung from” his Goodne 4 and Fg * 
gether with the Eſtabliſhment, the "Ord, 
and "af Governgggot F the Vniverſej in g 
. nera | 
The Libertige Wed a hide under th 


overns it, albeit Nature it ſelf was mads 
or this — purpoſe, to manifeſt the Pow 
and Majeſty of its Author, Others leſs im 
pious it may be, but not leſs ignorant tha 
the Libertine or Atheiſt, plunge God 7 

Matter, and tie him either to ſeveral Body 
of an immenſe Bulk, or to a ſingle on 
which, they. fancy to be the moſt noble: 
excellent; they aſcribe to him Faults, Pal | 
fions, and all the Infirmities incident. to Men 
ſo that in the ſame Breath that they retend 
to own, they do indeed diſown a G od. 80 
how abſurd is it not to acknowledg Go 
but only under ſuch a Form. as is unworthy 
of him; and that upon no other ground 


ny Forms; or Images of his Eſſence ? Shal 
the Magnificence of his. Gifts 00 him to 
A and ſhall t ; prodigious. V arjety 

of 0 Neathres, 155 1 NT e out of of nothing, i 
convince, out Mind of the Obedience 1 
ke us Jul, _ ſup 
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Let us but hear what the World declares 
God, and ſee how'ftupid we ſhould ſhew 
ur ſelves, by endeavouring to fallify che 
ſeſtimonys which, he gives us in it. Firſt 
et us ſee of how) many ſeveral parts it 
onſiſts, and how theſe pts ate at once 
oth contrary and agreeable, both Enemys 
nd Friends. w 
Let us ede immenſe Eitel of the 
exvens, the iniumerable Multitude of 
tars, the ra id Motions, the regular Cour- 


xs of the Planets; let us run over thoſe 
aſt Globes of Li ht. and ſeriouſly conſider 
hat tho there be fuch Intetvals betweer 
em as do ſeparite' their Heavens, yet ſtill 
bey are conjoimd, and in a manner linked to- 
gether; let us ee that all rheſe* Stars 


ordinate, and 25 Fe Neu terminate in one; 
which Is che Pf action © Nani mo verſe. Tn 


ſhort,” let us te moſt Harmonic 
Dis if copftan hangs their jul 
Sombihst te i 1 apt becher evoldtiong; 
and: then d 1.1 alt theſe 85 
which the Man can d Cort 
ceive*" 688 5 ben 
Cauſe) han 2 
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vernment, 


ſes, the exact Pro ortions, and various Aſ 


ive different Fr flat tbeſe nds are fps - 
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as not to believe him to be at all X. 
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vernment, could ariſe, from a Variety a 
Principles ; nor can it be .imagin'd, tha 
the Correſpandence and Relation. of thele 
ſeveral Principles to each other, is the fol 
Cauſe of this Peace and Uniformity; for 
who does not know that Maltitude depends 
on Uzity, and not Unity on Maltitude ? Tha 
Concord is only a contingent Unzcy, that on 
is of it ſelf, and by its nature the Cauſe of 
one, and of many; but that many cannot, un 
leſs by Accident, 'become the Cauſe of one, 
Moreover, to take from God the Quality 
of Sovereign, by ſetting up with him ani 
Equal, would be plainly to «»god him and 
to deſtroy his Deity. Either there is but one. 
God, or there is none at all; it is a Senty 
ment full as unworthy, of God, to belieye 
him to be that which he is not, or which hi 
infinite Perfection ſuppoſes that he cannot be, 


But let us take yet a nearer. View of thok 
things which fall under our Senſes, the cons 
ſtant Influences ſhed upon. us by Fg ge 
the Treaſures of Light Jiftribured 
Heavens, the Viciſſitudes of Day and Ne ig 
Heat and Cold. Let us conſider the SE 
neſs and Regularity with which the San, of 
it * decke Ears a ys Courſe, tos 
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gether 
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ether with the wonderful Effects which he 
* produces. Tho he be fir d to his own' pre. 
Globe, yet is he at once diffus'd over all 
he World * and ſpreads as many Benefits 
s Beams ; heis the Diſpenſer of the Favours 
pf Heaven, and the Super-intendant of the 
productions of the Earth; he cheriſhes the 
lnimals and Plants, preſides over the Ele- 
„ eents, and holds the chief Rank among the 
Planets ; he is the Eye of the World, and the 
Fear of Nature. 
All this, and much more may be ſaid of 
he Sun, if we regard him as. the Minifter 
nd Inſtrument of God: And to this may 
de added, what the Roman Orator ſaid of 
im, that his Light alone darkens all the Ex- 
reſions of Eloquence, and that our Tongaes 
ve 45 unable to ſpeak for him, as our Eyes to 
ook on him. But if from a Servant we would 
ake him a Maſter, from an Inſtrument an 
\rtiſt, and from a Creature a God; what 
il this fine Star be with all his Splendors 
nd Beautys, but only a horrid Monſter? 
hat will this Giant be withall his Courſes, 
put as it were an Iafant or Pyomy? 8 all 
od be ſhut up in a limited Space, and have 
but a finite Vertue, like the Sun? Shall he; 
ke that Star, extend his chief Influence and 
eat only to thoſe who live under the Aus. 
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tor, and in the Temperate Zpnes ? Shall he bf div 
thought not to have Force enough to mg 
the Ices of the Polar Regions, and to fre 
thoſe, who inhabit the utmoſt parts-of«th 


Globe from the Rigors of Cold? Shall hl ject 
Beams have no Influence thoſe ways, when ball 
they fall but obliquely ? And ſhall they n ritu 
be able to diſſipate thoſe Vapors, which th dys 
exhale, where they come vertically and d that 
rely ? Is not this a plain Token of the PH mar 
vidence of God, that while this Sovereig do, 
Monarch, as jealous of his own Glory, I bim 
mits the Power of his Miniſter, leſt the SyWwilc 
want ſhould be taken for the Maſter ; he ¶thy 
the ſame time waters with conſtant Rains i tue 
Countrys lying in the Torrid. Zone, leſt the mad 
ſhould beconſum'd by thoſe exceſſive Hen 1 a 
da 


e not God or if God be not in the San, as th 
zoul in a Body, I think we may as ſafel 
conclude, that neither is he ſhut in any 
ther Celeſtial Globe, much leſs in any of . 
Jublunaryy Bays, the baſeneſs of theſe gro 
and corruptible things being wholly diſpro 
portionate to the Grandeur ofa pure and it 
mortal Being. How much rather ought u 
to. acknowledg. God, as he is without Cori 
e wichgue Mixture, preſent in all ti 
Farts of the World, by his Eſſence, Powe 
and Immenſity, creating, preſerving, rib 
ing, giving to each Creature a Power of ali 
ing and co-operating with the whole, ny | 

Divine 


be or burn and ſcorch em? But if the $# 
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divine and noble way? Why ſhould we 
couple him with Matter, and fancy that with 
it he is an Ingredient in the Compound of 
the World? Why ſhould we make him ſub- 
ject to Inconſtancy, and plunge him in the 
haſeſt Impuritys, by confounding his Spi- 
ritual Eſſence with corruptible, mortal Bo- 
dys? Are we ſo unreaſonable as to deny 
that God exiſts in the Uxiverſe after ſuch a 
manner, as Reaſon tells us that he muſt needs 
do, becauſe this is glorious and worthy of 
bim; and to affirm that he exiſts quite other- 
wiſe, becauſe this is ignominious, and un wor- 
Wthy of him? Who can imagin that the Sta- 
tue of a great Monarch, ſuppoſing it to be 
made by never ſo excellent an Artiſt, yet can 
ſo expreſs the Majeſty, the Air, and all the 
Qualitys of the Prince, as that his Sabjetts 
cannot know it from him, or elſe muſt needs 
all into this Fancv, that he informs it as a 
Poul does a Body? No Man ceitainly can 
hiak ſo, unleſs he himſelf be as ſtupid as a 
tat ue. | 5 508, I Het 
For in ſhort, tho this Statue may have 
ſome true Lines of the Monarch's Viſage, 
ad ſome outward Reſemblance of his Per- 
lon, yet will it fail of his Action, his Vertues 
and Power, If a Looking-Glaſs be in your 

iew, not in a Line of Direction, or op 
ite againſt you, then you ll ſee nothing bu 
e Glaſs, or only the Surface of it, and not 
ny Image repreſented in it; but if you caft 
1 F your 
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your Exe directly towards it, you/preſently 
thiuk 7 Portraiture, or Copy of ſome Ori 
ginal, which you find to be repreſented in it. 
Nov do but conſider the World as a Looking: 
Glaſs, Picture or Statue, winch contains a 
Similicude of the Creator, regard it with 
reference to the ſame Deſign for which it 
was firſt made, and you'll find it to be moſt 
beautiful and perfect. But if you'd make 
it a Part of your Goa, or your God a part of 
it, you'll deprive it of all its Beauty and Per: 
fection; it would preſently become moſt vile 
and contemptible, like as a Looking-Glaſs 
Picture or Statue, if eſteem'd as compleat 
as the Prince it repreſents, or brought in 
competition With him. And if, as a * F4 
ther of the Church declares, the Beauty of al 
that is beautiful, the Goodneſs of all that ii 
good, the Exiſtence of all that exiſts, do com 
fiſt in an Imitation of the Deity ; alſo if Beads 
ty be but Deformity, Good but Evil, and Being 
Nothing, when compar d with God : What 
ſhall we ſay to, not a bare Compariſon, bu 
a Competition and Equality, that would 
raiſe the Creature to the Throne of the Cres 
tor, poor deſpicable Worms to the Divine 
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Cujus imicatione pulchra ſunt quæcunque pulchra, bon 
| re e er hopes ſunt quæcunque ſunt. Cui comparat 
nec pulchra funt, nec bona ſunt, nec ſunt, S. At. 
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ly Y But if you are ſo charm'd with the Beauty 
ri. of this World, as to think it a God, con- 
ſider with your ſelves that its principal Beau- 

conſiſts in the Order and Diſpoſition of 
il its Parts, in the Relation it has to its Eud, 
and much more in the Art and Contrivance 
with which it was form'd, than if it be ab- 
ſolutely, and in it ſelf regarded. This point 
will deſerve our Conſideration, to the end 
that we may with Admiration behold the 

Contriver and Maker of Nature, Thus 
will all things in the World, great and ſmall, 
precious and baſe, high and low, lead you 
directly to their Author, and will not in the 
leaſt miſguide you, by giving you too mean 
an Idea of the Creator, or too noble a one of 
the Creature. ul mere | 
On the one hand you'll find, that the 
malleſt and the moſt abject Beings are fram'd 
with a wonderful Artifice and Deſign ; that 
even thoſe which ſeem to be imperſect and 
regular, are moſt compleat and curious 
Works of Nature, On the other you'll find, 
that the ſeemingly fineſt and moſt perfect 
reatares have not withſtanding ſuch Defects, 
s do counterballance their Beauty and Per- 
ection. The one are like thoſe excellent 
eraughts, which repreſent only Beaſts and 
Shepherds Cottages; the others are like unto 
uwell-ſhap'd Bochs, which yet have ſome 
natural Flaw or Im ion which pleaſes 

ot the Sight ; ſo that neither of em can in 
Bully F 2 any 


any wiſe enter into a Compariſon or Com- 
petition with a ſupreme and infinitely perfect 
Majeſty; at the moſt they can only give us 
ſome Notion of it, it beiug their End to 
manifeſt the Glory, not of the Artiſice, but 
the Arti/t. a 

Wherefore the Creator, to let the World 
{ce that none of the Creatures can pretend 
to Divinity, and that all things were made 
to ſhew that there is a God above them, ſay» 
ing in their Language, It i he that hath made 
us, and not we our ſelves: The Creator, 1 ſay, 
in framing the Heavens, adorn'd *em with a 
multitude of Stars, enrich'd 'em with a 
Treaſure of Light, and alſo an Extenſion 
and Motion, which renders em Objects of 
Wonder and Amazement. But withal he 
made 'em inanimate; ſo far was he from 
railing em to the Dignity of rational Sub- 
ances, that he refusdꝰ em what he granted 
even to the vileſt Inſects. He did not think 
fit that their Periodical and Synodical Revo- 
lutions ſhould always fall back in the felt 
fame point, ſo as that exact, certain and in- 
Variable Figures of their Progreſſions and 
Returns might be contriv'd. He has not 
Appointed preciſe Limits to the Courſe 0 


the Sun, and would have this Star paſs throfſ| 

the twelve Signs of the Zodiack with a kind is j 
of I ſo that in a Tract of Time 
ſome Years, are found to have more Days 


than others, and the Aiquinoxes and Solſtice 
vos; Bo _ av 
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m- are not er engl erthe ſame'Periods that they 
ect were at in former times 
: He ordain'd' that in a courſe of - Genkra- 
tions, the Sturs ſhould change their Situation 
ny their Place. He has leſt to our Diſcove- 

many dark Bodys, weh move abomt the 
Som and are very near to it as plain ap- 
pears — Ce EE daily made 


nes we Find * Vent 5. — and 
ſay, M decreaſes like the Moon, that Mars has cer- 
h a tain Spots and Clouds about him, that the 
b 4 Parts of che Lamar Globe are not homoge- 
lion © neous, and that it has Eminencys and Riſ- 
s of ings greater than the Mountains of our Furth. 
| he Not to mention thoſe new Stars ſeen in Caſ- 
rom ſopęs and 'C gn, and ſeveral others diſco- 
ub. vered in Our Age; as alſo thoſe Comets 
which ate own'd to be above the higheſt 
Region of the Air, and thereby viſibly- 
prove that the Heavenly Bodys ate not ex- 
empted from the Corrupticns of the'Sublu- 
na 

Also is 855 be Eath, Which is the Ha- 
bitation of Man, and continually receives 
the Favours, or rather the 'Tributes of” Hea- 
ven; is ĩt not, Tay, contemptibly ſmall, ſed 
z it not the Sink and Drain bf tha Univ 

And is not Man, who enjoys ſo noble à Be- 
ing, and is reckon'd' ſo conſiderable amon 


the Creatures; 1 1 ſay, encumbes 
F 3 With 


70 Me Truth of Chap. 2 .: 
wich various Infirmitys, both in his Soul andfl --\ 
Body? But on the other hand, let us ſg 
what is noble and — 3 con hoy ON 
tures, which a at firſt bluſh ſo irregular 
m — is. py uſeleſs and deform'g, 
when we do not throughly conſider the 
end for which they were deſign d. Flood; 
and Earthqaakes which overturn and ſwal. 
low up Citys, Plagues which depopulate 
Kingdoms and Provinces, many other Acc: 
dents and extraordinary Symptoms, which 
ſeem to threaten Nature with an Univerſal 
Ruin, are manifeſt Proofs of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, without which the World would by 
have long ſince periſh'd, and could not now La' 
endure for a moment. A Veſſel that leaksſ8 Sa. 
all about muſt needs quickly fink, excepting tbe 
the Holes be immediately . ftop'd ; a Shy tio: 
abandon'd to the Mercy of the Winds Fo: 
and having no Pilot to ſteer it, cannot gi tha 
far without being wrack d; an Houſe whoſe 
Walls begin to cleaye aſunder, or its Beam ti 
and Rafters to rot, will ſuddenly fall, un. 
leſs carefully repair'd; and a Commonwealth 
made up of various Humours, and rende( 
- 3nto ſuch oppoſite Factions, as that the one 
cannot poſſibly ſtand unleſs the other fall, wil 
not ſubſiſt lang, but muſt needs be diſſolv d 
into Ruin and Confuſion, unleſs a Superior] 
_  Wiſaom maintain a general Concord in thoſe 
particular Diſcords, and compenſate the Loſs} 
of ſingle Mempers by ſome Advantages of the of 
Whole Body. 1  Whoſj 


& 
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Who could put a ſtop to the Courſe of 
thoſe Flames, which riſe from the bottom 
of Subterraneous: Caverns to the Tops of 
Mountains? who could hinder the Sea from 
paſſing its Bounds, or oppoſe the Uſurpa- 
tions it ſometimes makes upon the Land, 
unleſs the ſame Almighty Hand which firſt 
created Fire and Mater, were ſtill careful to 
reſtrain their Violence? By What Hazard, 
what unexpected Juncture, could the Effects 
of theſe terrible Events be ſuſpended or li- 
mited, were there not a Sovereign Pomen in 
the World, which makes it ſelf to be obey d 
by the moſt rebellious Creatures, and whoſe 
Laws, even thoſe that are written on the 
Sand, are moſt inviolably kept? How could 
the World ſubſiſt under ſo many violent Me- 
tions, did not Omnipotence ſo moderate the 
Force of 'em, as to make em leſs ſtrong 
than the Machine they move? 
What Vertue is it that cleanſes thoſe Ci- 
ties, which have been once tainted with a 
Plague? Wbo is it that corrects the Inſalu- 
brity of the Air, after it has been univet- 
ſally corrupted? Who is it that after a ge- 
neral Mortality ſo ſeaſonably reſtores a ge- 
neral Healthineſs, as to make this Scourge of 
the Divine juſtice, inſtead of deſtroying, 
ſeem only to purge and to cleanſe Mankind, 
by taking from it all that is ſuperfluous and 
uſeleſs? How could any juſt or ftable Order 
of things be kept up amidſt theſe apparent 
2 F 4 Diſorders, 
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53: 1 The Truth of v1 Chap. 2. 
Diſorders, wete it not cſtabliſt'#$ by that 
moſt wiſe Iatelligente; which found but the 
Secret of giving Generation and Birth to 
things, by their Cotruption and Death? I 
fay, by that Divine Intelligence, which is as 
plainly ſeen in the Darkneſs of the Night 
as in the Clearneſs of the Day, which makes 
uſe of Eclipſes and Shadows, that cover 
the Stars, to diſſipate the Clouds of our Ig. 
norance, and to make his own Wiſdom ap- 
pear with a brighter Luſtre? Some Crea 
tures ſeem indeed uſeleſs, nay hurtful; yet 
the Induſtry and Artifice of the ſupreme A. 
tiſt is more viſible in them than in others. 
What a moſt uſetul thing is Fire? What 
Shift could we poſſibly make without it? 
Yet what is more furious and raging when 
it catches any Fewel proper for it to feed on, 
and what mighty Diſorders muſt it needs 
cauſe, did not God as it were chain it up, 
And make it be a Servant to our Uſes? 
What are Poiſons but exquiſite Conſections 
or Compoſitions, where the ingredient Qua- 
-lities meet in the moſt intenſe degree? Are 
they not excellent Antidotes? Do they not 
ſerve for the Comfort of Men, and the Per- 
fection of the World ? Are they not much 
the ſame in the general Harmony of rhe Crea- 
tures, with high or low Voices; Trebles or 
Baſes in a Conſort of Muſick? :?:? 
The like may be ſeen by any conſiderate | @ 
'Perſon in all other things, however they | © © 
Denne ; may ot] 
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may at firſt ſeerh uſeleſs or hurtſul, not ex- 
cepting even the little Gnati, uchich are ſo 
win neceſſaty-forcleanſing the Ait in Places 
Where they abonad, and which are moſt 
ſubſest to- Futtefactions. The moſt: cruel 
— ——— War againſt 
d ſecond the Intention of 
ey uſe all their Rfforts to de. 
Species, they at once declare 

* of an univerſal Providence, 
which defends und es the weaker 
things from ſuch very potent Enemies; of a 
Providence, Fay, which has ſo Wel! ſuted 
the Weapons of the ſtrongeſt to thoſe of the 
weakeſt; that the: latter have ſubſiſted for 
ſo many Ages, notwirhſtanding'zhe Truries 
they conſtantly ſuſtain: t 
Ground at leaſt; altho they dom reſiſt; ant 
albeit they can't hinder” their from 


© wt et 
151 alli et unequal a Conibati. 


1 NI —— pleura that Roſes ſhould 
Sow! among Prickles; that Frates!ſhouldibe 
cloth'd 'with Rinds, and frequently ,armi'd 
witty Points and Thorns; thar the Elements 
ſhould have in em — Qaalities, and 


make againſt each other a perpetual War. 


In a word, hethought fit, as I. aid before, 
that ſore! ImmperfſeQions in the Creatures 
ſhould fitly adapt the things made to the Idea 
Lier the Mert : p60 7530 
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hey ſtand their 


do they hinder chemſelves 
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But if Man be ſo ſtupid as not only to th. 
fancy ſomething of Divinity, but alſo ta ve 
ſeek his Happineſs in imperſect, wretched  _ 
Creatures, laat would be | have done had in 
God made em more proper to ſuffice ur N 
Deſires, and more like unto that infinite Ob, fu 
ject, which we may indeed hope to enjoy, th 
but cannot ſenſibly deſcribe? But in a word, E- 
theſe limited Perfections, theſe ſeeming De. da 
fects, theſe Diſorders and Irr egular ities of he 
the World, do rather afford us occaſion to rie 
acknowledg and glorify; the Providence of to 
God, which not only declares that all the N 
Creatures are too imperſfect to deſerve to be m 
worſhip'd as Deitys, but alſo amidſt their it 
Imperfections obliges em to confeſs as it ha 
were with their o. n Mouths; one infinitely de 
perfe& Deity; a Deity chat would not have ric 
Man fix on them, as the Objects of his Love ed 
and Admiration ; but that ſrom them he M ri 
ſhould paſs on to the Love and Eſteem of his R 
only true God. But no let us conſider the ¶ fu 
other Maſter-Pieces of this wonderful Ar- if 
i#ificer, and tranſiently ſee how well the feem- U ta 
ingly rudeſt and vileſt things are proportio- | th 
ined to the End for which they were made. be 
Who can but take notice, that even the 12. ot 
ſemſitive Beings are perfected and preſerv'd . C 
by tending to their Center, hy being aſſembld te 
tant join'd to each other, and a thouſand ri 
other ways; that like well diſposd Cigi- N 
zens they ſeaſonably and orderly 1 — le 
10 them-· | 
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themſelves for che en good * ae 


dere? : 
Who does not obſerve that / arable fuck 
in that Moiſture: which is proper ſor their 
Nouriſhment, but reject that which is hurt- 
ful or ſuperfluous ? - Who is it that taught 
the Plants how to grow and faſten in the 
Earth, by taking deep Roots for ſold Foun- 
dat! Jons, according to the meaſure. of their 
height © Who. — ſuch a plenteous Va- 
riety of Fruit Trees? who underſtood how 
to draw from a little Dirt that gives em 
Nouriſhment, ſo many different Kinds, ſo 
many Taſts and Figures? What Hand was 
it that cloth'd the Fruits with Leaves, with 
hard and prickly Rinds, or elſe with only a 
delicate Skin to preſerve em from the Inju- 
ries of the Weather? What Maſter — 
ed the Aut, the Sill. worm, the Bee, and 
rious other Animals, great and ſmall, in the 
Rules of ſelf. Preſervation, __ ob S 1 
ful to the Benefit of Man? 

Nou if theſe Creatares do not fail'of. u- 
taining their end, if they ſo faithfully ſerve 
the great — — of the World, al- 
beit the one of em have no Soul at all, the 
others no Senſe, and neither of em Reaſon: 
Can it be deny d, that ſince they act likerin- 
telligent Beings, they are _ by a ſupe- 
rior Intelligence, and ruPd by a Sovereign 
Wiſdom ? If an ignorant Ru ick that never 
barge to write, ſhould yer chance ta —_ 
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correct beef Writing, with all the Let. 
ters of it form'd, according to the Rules of 
- Art, ſhouid we not conclude that ſome expert 
Maſter had guided bis Hand? But if amy 
one be ſounreaſonable as to attribute Reaſon, 
not only to Beaſts, but alſo to Plants and 
—_— rather than a Divine Under ſtand. 
to the World, let him conſult bimſelf, 
Who has the Facultys of Reaſon and Serie 
for the Conduct of his Actions; and let him 
ſee whether tis he himſelf that orders the 
Digeſtion of the Meat he receives, the Di- 
ſtribution of the Ce, the Formation of 
the Blood, the Production of the Spirits, the 
Nutrition and Augmentation of the Boch, 
and all the Operations of the natural Facaltys, 
If then, as he muſt needs do, he find that 
all theſe Actions are perform'd in us that are 
rational, without our Knowledg, nay are 
then for the moſt part beſt of all perform, 
- when we are efleepane do not N Rea. 
ſon; what may we think of thoſe groſs ma- 
terial Subſtances, which are utterly uncapa- 
die of Reaſoning ? Surely we cannot but ad. 
mit of an uncreated, original Reaſon, which 
»Exiſting and aQing every where, diſpoſes 
and governs all things, and ſopplys the Pow- 
ers of Senſe and . to thoſe 
Which naturally want 'em. 

How can it be thought chat be i either 
-ry'd to one ſingle Body, or mingl'd and blend- 
win the marter of ſeveref; that u Süb- 

ſtance 
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ſtance which ſo pervades, and inwardly pe- 
netrates Corporeal Subſtances, as that it ſuſ- 
tains and diſpoſes em outwardly, ſhould he 


ſhut up in the intima Natura, or Eſſence of 


them, or made ſubject to the Functions of 
any determinate Form? How much rather 
muſt it be ſuppos d to enjoy an entire Free · 
dom, and a general uncontrolld Under- 
ſtanding, in order to determine each Natare 
to its proper Actions ?. But becauſe it will be 
ſeaſonable to ſay ſome what more of What 
God has done for this end, let us briefly ſur- 
vey the innumerable Multitude of Senſitive 
Subſtances, which are upon the Earth, in the 
Water and the Air. What a wonderful va- 


riety, what ſtrange Propertys and Propor- 


tions do we ſee! What Figures, Habits and 
natural Weapons, what Inſtincts, Diſpoſi- 
tions, Actions and different Ends! How: ma- 
ny Wonders are there compris'd in theſe few 
Words, and how many Volumes would it 
take up to deſcribe em at large! Nay what 
Mind can comprehend, can duly value and 
explain em! What Art, what Induſtry or 
Reaſon was able to contrive and effect ſo vaſt. 
ſo, ingenious a Work! Can it be doubted 
that the Reaſon which acts and orders all theſe 
things is ſuperior to al, indifferent to al, and 
exempted | from the Impurity of: | the Crea · 
tures, to the end that it may ſuffer nothing 
to be a 
rather that it may 


/ 


the 


i'd; for want of due Supplys, or 
ſeyeral parts af 
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the Univerſe, whoſe Natures are in them! 


ſelves ſo very diſproportionate to what we 
ſee em perform? Was it not requiſite that 
Light ſhould it ſelf be void of Colour, that 
it may receive all ſorts of Colours? And is 
it not becauſe it is not colour'd, that paſſing 
thro blew, green, or red Glaſs, it imparts 
theſe Tinctures to the s it enlightens? 

But to ſay no more of theſe natural Be. 
ings, whoſe Curiouſneſs, tho ſo admirable, 
yet after all is but like a richEmbroidery upon 
 @ coarſe Stuff; let us proceed to conſider the 
rational Soul, whoſe Nature and Eſſence are 
ſo noble and excellent, How glorious is 
the Will, how ſublime the Underſtanding ! 
What Treaſures might we diſcover in theſe 
two Facultys, were our Sight but ſo piercing 
and ſtrong as that we could ſteddily and tho- 
roughly behold *em ! But ſo far are we 
from having a thorough View of theſe Pow- 
ers, that we have hardly a juſt Diſcernment 
even of the Memory. In general, we may 
behold its vaſt Capacity and Extent, in it 
may we find the Celeſtial Spheres with all the 
Stars, the Seas with their infinite multitude 
of Sands, enough even to fill an immenſe 
and boundleſs Space; the Qualitys, Differen- 
ces and Poſtures of things; the particular 
Beings which really exiſt, and the aniverſal 
which are only in the Mind and the Soul 
that forms em. What innumerable Species 
and Notions are diſpos d and plac'd in it, 
192 without 
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without interfering or mingling together? 
How regularly do they appear in that certain 
Order wherein they are called for, and when 
diſmiſsd, ho do they retire without the leaſt 
Confuſion unto their former Poſts? Here do 
ve find the Dimenſions and Meaſures of. 
Bodys without their Bulk, the Beauty of Co- 
hours without any Paint, nay without Light 
or any viſible Species, the Difference of Taſts . 
without Liquors, the Delicacy of > Smells 
without Vapour, the Sweetnels of 
without any Sound, the Delights of the 
Senſes and Pleaſures: 'of the Body without 
actual Senſation,” and the moſt cutting Pains 
withour any Pain, _ wg wn: with: Piew- 
ſure. 

In ſhort, we may God: in the Aeg the 
Words of a long Diſcourſe, ſo well rang'd 
and order'd as that the Connection of not 
one. of em is broken; Syllogiſms, Princi- 
ples, Maxims, Concluſions, Sciences: In a 
word, all ſenſible and intelligible, all per- 
manent and tranſient Beings are there engra- 
—— ſo very natural, ſo lively Images, that 

exactly reſemble thoſe Originals which 
been once before us. What material 


— 
Light or Stars can be compar'd: to this mar- 


vellous Faculty? What Corporeal/ Subſtance 
can find out Tiſiratdears delicate enough to 
make ſo admirable, ſo exquiſite a Work ? 


Is not all this ſufficient to convince us, that 
he who gave theſe Perfections to the Soul 
8 18 
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is bimſelf We For can e ſuppoſe that 
he gave to it that which he had not, or tlut 
the Effect is more noble than the Cauſe 
Or can we he fo ſtupid as to think that ſuch 
wonderful things were the Effects of Chance? 
The Author of ſo monſtrous an Opinion has 
been deſervedly branded by Antiquity with 
a Merk of the greateſt-Folly; and for my 
rart I am aſham'd to enter the Liſts with 
him, or to ſtand in oppoſing the Daumen 
of ſo extravagant a Man. 

Can Chance be ſuppos d to have — the 
World by a cla ſhing and jumbling of Atoms? 
Suppoſing that all the Letters requiſite to 
make up Homers Iliad were thrown down 
at random, would they at once accidentally 
form this Poem ? It may be you'll tell me, 
that the Foam of a pictur d Horſe was much 
better pourtray d by one caſual, deſperate 
Hit, than by a thouſand Stroaks of the Pen. 
| ei. But Pd know of you again, whether 

any choice and entire Pictures, ſuch as the 

Judgment of Michael Angelo, or the Conſt an. 

tine of Raphael, were ever ſo made? Could 
Draughts of ſuch a curious var 
with ſo many Figures, and the us of in 
em ſo bold and noble, the Colours ſo ſweet | hc 
and\lively.;-the Lines ſo natural, and all the V 


Rules of Oprick ſo exactly obſerv d in em; || co 
Iſay, could ſuch . a8 We _y _ 
2 OT. 2 cc 
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Sumer infer that thofe exellent Pieces of 
Art, which can never be ſufficiently admit*d, 
might be the Effects of Chance, becauſe a 
Confuſion of Colours (ſuppoſing the Story 
to be true) did once upon a time repreſent 
| the Fo of a Horſe, albeit che Painter did 
vith not deſign it, nor think that his Deſpair 5 
my would occaſion that Effect? Will you main- 
vith tain it às a certain Truth, that the World was 
um caſually form'd, becauſe tis not impoſſible 
I you'll fay, that Homer's Iliad might once be 
the form'd by Characters fortuirouſly ſhuck and 
ns? throw down, tho perhaps this has never yet 
to happen'd, nor may happen for Millions of 

But tho this might happen at one time or 

other, yet ate Hot and Cold, Dry and Moiſt; 

Air and Earth, Water and Fire, the Hea- 

vens and Light, the Sun, Stars atid Ele- 

ments, the Vegetative, Senſitive and Rational 

Soul, Spirits and Bodys; are theſe,” I fay 

ſo well ſuited to each other, and ſo eaſy tc 
be couplid together, as AtoBz Vto 8, G? 

Could all the Creatures, and the ſeveral parts 

of the Univerſe as eaſily convene ant} ſettle - 

in that beautiful Order, wherein we Þbe- 

hold em, as the Figures and Letters of thoſe 

Words might be ſuppos d to do in that Reit 

counter f e * 

But if any are ſo unteaſonable as not to be I 

convined by theſe Reaſons, I ſhall produce = 

ſuch others, as I think cannot fail of con- | 
| &: - viticing 


: 


33 
vincing and perſwading em. Who has ever 
told Em Kd 5 . term'd Chance, and 
which denotes an unexpected, undeſigned 
Effect, and which, as ſuch, depends not on 
any particular Cauſe, is a real thing with 
regard to ſome aniverſal Cauſe? And who 
can entertain ſo ſenſeleſs an Opinion, that 
what is produced in the World has not real 
efficient Cauſes? If any Man can bring me 


one Reaſon or Inſtance to prove that Fancy, 


I'll immediately be of his ſide, and venture 
to renounce What I daily experience, that 
all the Effects produc'd in Nature have trae 
Cauſes, and are ſo far from being caſual, that 
they are always ruled by a ſuperior Law. . 
But to come yet cloſer to the matter in 
hand, I omit to {peak of the ridiculous Eter- 
nity of thoſe infinite Atoms, which Epicurus 
| looks on as ſelf· exiſtent Principles. What? 
they are ſo imperfect, ſo blind and poor, 
that they have been forced as it were to grope 
for, and beg of each other all their Perfection 
for infinite Ages; or rather every particular 
Atom has been oblig'd to borrow its Perfec- 
tion from an innumerable Multitude, this 
being to be found but only in one certain 
Combination and no other, in but one ſet- 
ling, and that not only contingent; but alſo, 
as the Libertine Atomiſts ſuppoſe, it has hap- 
1 but once in a whole Eternity, ſo that 
0 


r want of this Union thoſe little Bodys have 


been for infinite Ages to the full as inſignifi- 
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er cant as if they had never been at all; and 

d when the preſent Union: ceaſes, they muſt res. 

ſume their former State; muſt relapſe into a 

kind of on- eiſtente, which according to 

them is the ſtruitful Sourceof all Exifence.:-! 

Alſo I ſay nothing of the Chimerical Mo. 

tion of thoſe Atoms, nor of all thoſe Turns 

and Returns, thoſe Races and Revolutions 

ne which they are ſuppos'd to make; as if, tho \ | 
Y. having neither Senſe, Deſign nor Mover, _ 
Ire ¶ they were:nevertheleſs determin d to Motzor, | 
vat ¶ rather than to Ref; and by their Motion 

ue © made infinite, rather than ſome finite Com. 

gat ¶ binations, or if T may ſo ſpeak; repeated the 
ſame Hits infinite times. All this I paſs by, 
in and much more that might be ſaid to this 
er- ¶ pur poſe; and only deſire to know of my Op- 
745 ¶ponents, how the Concourſeof Bodilj Atoms 
at? ¶ n make what ĩs more ſubtlt und fine than 

Or, N Body; I mean the ! Intellectuul Degree of Be- 

Pe ing, which is far more noble and excellent 

on than the Corporeab Nature as being capable 

lar Nef receiving, not only its own Form, but alſo 

c. Ithoſe of mauy other things, in the Species 

his which ſerve to repreſent em What rela- 

ain tion has the Figure and Combinationof theſe 
ſet· Corpuſcles; to what is ſo. remote from 
Ho, YBody and Mater, to what'is able to ſpiri- 

ap- ¶twalize in it ſelf the moſt groſs and bulky 

hat Objects? 202 ei e aa 

ave | Moreover, the Intelligent Nature does ma- 

uti- Fry things by the bare Rules of Art; and no 

ant (3 2 one 


” 
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dhe can deny, but that whatever is done hy 
Art is more excellent and certain than what 
is font uitous or caſual, I ſay, fortuitous or 
caſual, either in the common way, ort in 
that which theſe whimſical Philoſophers ſup- 
poſe; ſince hy the Rules of Art that may be 
done at very the firſt Hit, which according to 
them was not done till after infinite Apes 
and Combinations. Ho then is it poſſible 
ſior Chance, which they aſſert to be the only 
Author of the World, while uncapable of 
acting at all, or at moſt can be ſupposd to 
act hut fortuitouſly 5 how Lſay. is ĩt poſſi 
ble: for it to produce thoſe Intellectual Sub- 
ſtances, which ha ve invented thoſe very Arts, 
whoſe Effects do abundantly exceed thoſe 
of (Chance, and ſo endue em with a Light 
and Power to execute that, which it ſelf does 
not know and cannot do? This is contrary 
to that known Axiom, that Nothing: can giti 
that which it has not. PI nuts 


"s Rn 


and better to act for ſome end, by ſubordi. 
nating and proportioning fit means for at- 
taining it, which can agree to none but an 
Intelligent Subſtance; than to act without any 
end or deſign, without ſubordinating and 
proportioning means, as Chance, if it coull 
att at all, muſt be ſupposd to do? How 
then can Chance produce the Intellectuul Na 

ture, and endue it with a Power of ſuting 
Proper means for attaining ſome end, tho it ſel 


r 
17 


| Can it be doubted, but that it is far noblet. 


ie be Gin PAY 


We 
be at once unable to ore” unleſs: 1 5 

what we underſtand by Reaſ⸗ Wn an aſs. 
be what the ordinary Notion. of gn parts? 
DA... methinks LY bluſh. to emp *a 

1 in oppoſing ſo, vain, ſo cus 
ine, Which has not 7 5 l. 
; Demonſtration, but only Chimera and; 
Whimſies to maintain it; which ſuppoſes. 
every thing and proves nothing; which-yexes. 
and racks the Mind of Man to male e 
a Deity, and renounce the Lane g 0f 4 
Sovereign Good; in the defence of which,, 
Man ſhould rather ſuffer a thouſand 900 
and Deaths. How much more rational in 
his Judgment was a Philoſo pher, of 3 5 
dect, Who tho ho had been bred in the Dark- 
neſs of Paganiſm too, yet acknowledg d 25 
God is the Soul and Intellect of the World, that 
%% whatever we ſee, A . dhis 
Hees Providence appear in all the Creatures; and 
ble er we do not ſee, becauſe he ſuffers not himſelf 
to he indeed ſeen, and falls 42 * & nes; 


= that we. cannot fm a pau oe Eaſe 
yes 74 bat by conceiving bi W that 
tam e alane contains whetever is in the N. 11% Jap: 
auff pore pr within, and 1 without the Work 
-ouldſ” ek has ae And that the Dione 
How 


N * Quid oft Dew? Mes Univerl 7 Quid eſt Deus ? Quad 
vides totum, & quod non vides totum. Sic demum . 
ating mdo fus illi reddiör, qua nihil majtts exogitari poreſt, 
it ſel ſolus eſt omnia, opus n & ECTS: ina Mee, 65. f 
e. Nat. Lib. 1. Prof. 2 
n G 3 between 
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between the Divine Nature and the Human it; 
thit in the Human Nature the Spirit is the bets 
ter part”; - whereas in the Divine all s 8 pirit, 
41 Mind*, Yet ſays he, ſome Men are ſo 
ſtupid as to think” that Chance effected this 
mighty Work, whoſe Beauty isunparallePd; 
its Diſpofition ſo regular, and its "Eſtabliſh: 
ment ſo firm. To which purpoſe: he gott 
on with Wonder and Amazement, that ſome 
ſhould think themfelves endu'd with a Mind 
on is able to provide for, and regulate not 
2 their own Affairs, but alſo other Mens: 
yet. ſhould at once fancy chat this World, 
of which we and the other* Creatures are 
Parts, has not an Intelligence or Reaſon t0 
overn it; and that it 1s wholly rul'd b 
hance or Nature, two very blink: and heed: 
les Guides. | ace dane 
From what I have ſaid, 4 echig the 
Proofs of God's Exiſtence," T draw this Con- 
cluſion, that a Subſtance which acts With. 
out it elf, and withall of it ſelf, which 
acts freely, and by conſequenee": refers it 
Actions to ſome End, is meterfoble and ex 
cellent than thofe which aer blindly and ne. 
ceſſarily, either by the Impreſſton and In. 
pulſe of others, or by the are Motion and 
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Inſtigation of Nature w: as alſo the Opera. 
tion of that which propoſes an End is mote 
perfect, than the Actions of 
thoſe things which do not determine them 
ſelves to any End, but are determin'd 

ſome external Subſtance to particular Effects 
Whence it follows that either the Action 
which the World was made was voluntary: 
directed to an End, or that the particular Ac 
tions of ſome certain Parts of the World are 
more excellent than the general Action, 
which firſt produc'd the whole of it. But 
if this cannot be ſaid, becauſe it would ſup- 


poſe the thing contain'd to be greater than 


the thing containing, and the Efect to he 
more noble than the Cauſe: To avoid ſo 
groſs an Abſurdity it muſt be om d, that 
the Univerſe is the Work of a 'valuntary 
Action, the Notion of which implysthe 


having a deſign and a relation to an ultimate 


end; but withal that this Work could not be 
ordain d and refer'd to its ultimate end, but 
by a firſt Principle and firſt efficient Cauſe; 
I ſay a firſt, for were there not a firſt, and a 
Progreſs in Efficient Cauſes might be in infini- 


tum; then neither would there be any final 


Cauſe : but ſince the World muſt needs have 
had a final Cauſe, as I have already ſhewn, 
it alſo muſt have had a firſt Principle and firſt 
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Efficient Cauſe; and it is plain that the 
World cannot be refer'd; to an ultimate end, 
but by a firſt Brigciple, * For ng other Cauſe 
but the ficſt could aſſigv it a laſt end, it being 
evident that all the Cauſes, excepting. only 
the firſt, would upon this ſuppoſition be pre. 
ceded by ſame other, and ſo whatever Cauſe 
ſhould aſſigu a laſt end, would thereby in- 
trench upon the Right of that which preced; 
ed it; and there could no Reaſon be, given 
vrhy this latter Cauſe rather than a. former 
ſhould; have Power to preſeribe an end to the 
World. On the contrary, as twould cer. 
tainly be more proper for the Cauſe that pre- 
ceded to have this Privilege aboye that which 
follow!d ; and according to this ſuppoſition 
there would be no Cauſe at all, but what 
had another preceding it; ſo conſequentiy 
would there be none but What. 21 precedent 
Cauſe would exclude from. that Prerogative, 
and ſo being unable to aſbgn, it, the World 
would have no End or final Cauſe at all. But 
if there be a laſt Eu or final, Cuſe in the 
World, beyond which we can make no fur. 
ther ſearch; there muſt needs alſo be à firſt 
Quſe, before which there could he no other, 
and a firſt Principle, which is Gad. 
orget the Works of his Hands, and whoſe 


f 
End and Deſign without his Preſervation | 


and Support of things would be to no pur- 
poſe; by canſequence. he does. not * 
Noto . | the 


the Government of em, -whiay igidbſalutely 


needful, not only for their Subſiſtenee,--hue 
likewaſe for the Direction of em t that KA 
for. which he made em. 8 What Workman | 
ever neglected) bis own; Work, Y And how 
can a reftif Idleneſs, unworthy ef the maſt 
imperfect. Creature, comport wich the | 
in reference: to the World, which ſtill ap 
leſs depends upon his Paweg-thinbit did at 
firſt, when made out of nothing $1044 1 
is. the ſingular Property of God to work 
and not be Weary, but therein td enjq a 
Delight and Tranquillity, which none can 
moleſt or take from him. The lui 
Hand, which was not tir'd in tearing the 
great, Machine of the Unver/e,: undergees as 
little Pains, nay none at all in ruling and pre- 
ſervingg it. Moſt: of: thoſe Proofs Þ have 
hitherto. urg d do ſerve to evince this ruth; 
for even the natural Diſpoſitions ani the In- 
ſtincts of the ſmalleſt Creatures, in order 
to their proper Actions, the Peace and Con- 
cord they maintain, even in their conſtant 
Wars and Diſcords, thoſe many Preſerva- 
tives and Succours which keep em every mo- 
ment from periſhing, are moſt convincing 
Proofs of a Divine Providence which rules 
the World. - un | 
This great Boay is, as I have hinted, ſubject 
to ſtrange Diſtempers and Alterations, ſo that 
it muſt needs have been long ago ruined had 
not the Almighty Phyſician apply d fit * 
: | Iys 


950 "The Truth of Chap. 5 
dys to all its Diſeaſes.” But now if the Pro. 
vidence of God does fo far concern it ſe 
in preſerving the inſenfitive and irratio!i 
Creatures, which are in the World like 3 
ſort of Mob, and the loweſt Populacy, or 
rather as Slaves and Vaſſals, born only for 
Chains and SubjeQtion ; how mueh more 
does he take care of rational 'Subſtatices, 
thoſe Maſter- pieces of the Univerſe,” and 
for whoſe Service all other things Were 
made? Is it at all probable that the Sove- 
reign Maſter ſhould neglect a Creature 
which is alone able to glorify and ſerve him, 
or that without putting himſelf to any the 
leaſt trouble, he cannot care for it and re. 
ceive from it a due and lawful Homage? 
Wherefore it muſt be od, that the Pro 
wvidence of God is as abſolutely neceſſary as 
his Exiſtence, Wiſdom, Goodneſs and int. 
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That there muſt needs * one true eligibn. 
9nd that 8 are ill of FTE 


5 N. 200 36 918 22iop2 I Slate 
TE there be a God who'is infinj perfect 
and endud with a 3 - 
& which he rules the World, [andiguides:it 
to an end by ſutable means; 1 do not ſee 
what other this end can be, but his own Glo- 
ry and the Communication of his Goodneſs, 
which relate to, and terminate in bhimſelf s 
their End and Principle, even as the Lines of 
a Circle concenter in a Point. Nowcthe 
moſt natutal and moſt proper Method for 
God to be glorified, is for him to:beracknow- 
ledg'd in che Works of his Hands, that 
to be praiꝰ d, honour'd; 'thank?d; and ſery? 
hp the rational Creatures and. thro the Me- 
ation of Ne by all the others, which 


are deſign'd and appointed either lor ether 
Benefit and Entertainment, or to give em 


an occaſion to conſider and admire the Works 


of the Creator. To which IL add, that God 


cannot ſatisfy his own Goodneſs, 'by:i impart- 


ng and expanding himſelf for the Uſes of 
en, 


unleſs he crown em with their proper 
and Sovereign Happineſs. Ry 
ow 


— 
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Now as to the Glory of God, there 
would be need of Inſtructions and Rules 


for ſerving and praiſing him after ſuch a way 


as is worthy of him; and as for the Sove- 
reign Happineſs of Men, there would be need 
of duch Means as might make em in, ſome 
ſenſe 7 0 it, the Attainment of it bein 

due to a ſort of Merit. Now bot 
of N Bg N 


ifites are at once compris'd in 
Religion, and are no where elſe to be found: 
Wherefore it was neceſſary that this ſhould 
be-eftabliſh'd in the World, from the firſt 
Creation of it, if ſo be it always had ſome 
end, and the Creator cannot be ſuppos d to 
have ever been without a Deſign and a Provis 
dene over his Craatures. 

But now again, were this Religion either 
ible to be &nown, or not only one, it 
would be till as inconvenient as if chere 
were none at all. Wherefore, tho like the 
Day, it might perhaps have a dark Morn- 
og, and a ſomewhat clearer Noon; yet 
known it muſt; be by one means or Other? 
- and Unity being alſoitial to it, it could alſo be 
but one. As there is but one God ſo can thoſe 
Creatures who bear the fame relation to him 
have but one Worſhip, and one way of ſerv- 
ing him; tlie ſupreme and firſt Unity cannot 
be a Principle of ſo many different 3 
en ner Kok me nn 
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AVING ſhewn from the Acknow: 
ledgment of a Providente that there 
muſt needs be a true Religion, the Tenden- 
cy of which is to glorify God; I think it 
proper in the next place to ſearch for thoſe - 
Marks, by which this Religion may be diſ- 
cern'd from all others. In the doing of 
which we may obſerve this following me- 
thod : That Religion which raiſes its Pro- 
feſſors to what is moſt perfect, ich is moſt - 
conformable to.the pureſt Lights of Reaſon, 
which teaches ſuch Truths as in the main 


reach of Human Underſtanding, and which 
ſo plainly proves theſe Truths to have been + 
reveaPd by God, that after having us'd all 
neceffary Diligence in ſearching em, the 
caft, witlout utterly renouncing Prudence, 
nay Neaſan it ſelf, be calPd in queſtion": 
That Religion, I fay, is the onhyrrue one, 
and is what the Providence of God has pitci yd 
on and given to the World, 7 © we 
Heer | | OW 


[| 


Now none but the Chriſtian Religion 
bears this Character; whence we may moſt 
certainly infer that this and this only has been 
taught by God, and by (conſequence that 
this alone is true, and that therefore it oughe 
to be heartily embrac'd.. Il] endeavour tj 
ſet the firſt and ſecond: Propoſitions in a due 
Light, after which the Concluſion will be 
plain and unqueſtionable. e 
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Tat is the. true Religion which conduls its 
„ Proſeſſors to what 10 moſt perfect, and 
10 whoſe Principles are conformable to the 
dure Light of Reaſon, The Chriſtian 
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25 4 nn 2 / | | 
Religion bas this Adyantage. 


5 41 


Begin my Proof of this by ſhewing that 
we cannot embrace the true Religion, 
Which the Providence of God has eſtabliſh'd, 
- unleſs we incline to what in all reſpects ap- 
pears the ſureſt ſide, and follow the pureſt 

Light of Reaſun, which indeed is ſo very 
Plain that it ſeems to need no Proof. For 
in a word, God cannot but lead Men to 
What is moſt excellent, and unleſs he intends 
to deceive em, his Maxims cannot contra- 


dict each other. The Doctrine of a Teacher 


equally 


) 


yz O75 


quall 


F14/14 
we 


princi 


2 


Anne 
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e wiſe, that makes; uſe of 


«ture-and Revelation to inſtruct us muſt 
ve a conſiſtent Foundation and coierent 
Principles x. If the neceſſity of a true Ne- 
gion be grounded upon the Light of Na- 


ture, then muſt, the true Religion needs be 


onformable to it, not only as to its main Sub. 


ſtance and Foundation, ut alſo its 'Conſe= 


quences and Effects. (13 de Hense 
Beſides, ſince the Knowiedg of God is; 
1s I faid before, the Principle of all ral 
Vertues, and = Bulle of al Political Go- 
vernment; and ſince givin himſelf 
to the Practice of Vice 4 Man —— 
better than a Beaſt; it follows that the — 
Religion, as NN in it the moſt per 
Knowledg of God, tha 
this Life, —— — withal carry in it what highly 
conduces to the Perfection and Improvement 


Character. 7 *. N 24 arqo!o!: 

It is evident that the chief Gondor Hompi- 
neſs.of Man is for him to ſitter his Courſe to- 
ward a moſt lofty End, by lofty; and ſutable 
Means. Now is there, or can there: be any 


more lofty end or means, and that is better 
ah rtion'd to the reaſonable Nature, more 


e 10 n anne Notipgsof the 
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| Mind 


t can be attaimd in 


of the reaſonable Nature, Let us now ſee 
whether the CHriſtian Religion deſerves chis 7 


8 ot x" 


96 
thoſe which the Chriſtian Religion propoſes 


noble and ſublime that bare Human Reaſon 


our Natural Prihe 


part of Man, about the nobleſt Object, "pt 


exact and certain account of the other Life, 
Tet the Light of Nature does indeed ſhew, ture, 


. throw himſelf into the greateſt Difficultys, 
and will be fore d to on; that either 


/ 


be Tube, Chap, x 
Mind; and in a word, more excellent iii 


The laſt End hereby aimôd at, is indeed ft 


it; yet withal this End does ſo well ſuit witl 
al P IDs that Faith no ſoone 
diſcovers it to the Mind, but Reaſon imme. 
diately owns it to be that very End, which i 
4 fought for, but of it ſelf could nevet 
For who does not ſee that the Happinty 
vhich the moſt reaſonable Philoſophers pro 
pos d, and plac'd in the Action of the noblel 


ſectly poſſeſs d and it ſelf alſo perfect, can lent, 
not elſewhere be found than in the Know. Beaf 
ledg of the frft Truth, and in the Love oi God. 
the chiefeſt Good; which is the very Doctrine and 


of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ? Bur ſtill it mult U 
* be own'd that this Happineſs was to tho ſuch 
| Philoſophers, like an unknown Land, - which Dic 


they rather pointed at than made a full Dif pel 


covery of, and that not only becauſe it can't Fron 


be attaim d in this Life, but alſo becauſe Tha 
loſophy and unaſſiſted Reaſon cannot give au oat 


that whoſoever thinks to find this Hippie eſt F 
any other Ways or in any other Objeck, wil note 
In 


of war, 
has 
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Eta hat, which the Ch 
Religion eee 


But i e Us Religion whi ch 9 2 to 
guide would: indeed milguide us, unleſs;it 
not only. directed us 15 7 moſ - noble Eud, 
but dick that, withal, by mo proportio- 
nate Means,” which can be no other than à 
moſt holy and perfect Life; and what Life 
is more y 13 perfeQ; than the Chriſtian ? 
Is notthe Senſitive Life t more perfect thanthe 
Fol ho: ald on other hand, i is ĩt not leſs 
perfect than the Ration Can it be doubted 
that a Life conformaple to Reaſon and con- 
tradictory to Senſe, is To much more excel- 
lent, as Man is above the Condition of 
Bealts; and as it comes nearer to the Life of 
God, whois a pure Spirit, the firſt Principle 
and ultimate End of all things? 

Where can we find ſuch very. clear tights; 
ſuch powerful Motiyes: to comply. with the 
Dictates of Reaſon, as thoſe Which the G- 
pel affords" us? Chriſt;anity, bears. upon its 
Frontiſpiece this grand Pripciple of Nature; 
That we ſhould do by others, i we would that they 
ſhoald do by . It makes not the leaſt allow- 
ance contrary to the Laws and Rules of Na- 
ture, but rather it condemns tlie very light- 
eſt Faults; even thoſe that were ſcarcely ever 
noted for ſuch by any other Religion 5 Sect 


has 0 3 5 at al 
leaſt hon of 


of the Philoſopheri, Tt promiſes great Re- 
wards to Vertue, and threatens great Puniſh- 
H ments 


ima iet Chap.s, 
ments to Vice; it ſtrongly incites us to the 
one, and as ſtrongly deters us from the other, 
endeavouring to take from it all the leaſt 
Motives and Occaſions. It ſtrictly enjoins 
Continente, and thereby, prevents very many 
- Diviſions, Diſorders and Troubles. It com- 
mends the Contempt of Riches, Pleaſures, 
Pomps'and Earthly Greatneſs. It forbids 
vain Glory and Pride, enjoins us to ſearch Y God 
for the Knowledg of our ſelves, by: which it I goo 
hinders a. multitude of Jealouſys, Quarrek & will 
and Strifes. In ſhort, it chaſes away all and 
manner of Vice, with the Evils that inſepara-& bids 
bly attend it, and introduces all manner of but 
Vertue, with the Goods which it neceſſarily 
brings along with it. 
Nor does 255 barely tend to ru- 
ine Vice and to eſtabliſh Vertue, but more- 
over it advances the latter to an Heroick or 
molt perfect Degree; whereas it not only Mag 
ſtifles the former in its Birth, and thereby ſtops} Crir 
its Courſe, but likewiſe prevents all Thoughts gi; 
or Deſigns, and bars all Inclinations to it and 
It does not ſatisfy. the Chriſtian Law, that 
we forbear to take from others what 0 
Right belongs to em; but moreover, in 
order to this, we muſt ſometimes deſpoil 
our ſelves even of our own Goods, and be co 
tented in a State of Poverty and Wan 
« whenever the Providence of God, or the 
Terms of the Goſpel do place us in, or callff « 
Aus toit; eſpecially conſidering that here . 
h 
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« we are diſengag d from thoſe Troubles and 
« Perplexitys, Which might be apt to ſtop us 
in the way to Vertue. Again, Chriſtianiiy 
enjoins us to love all Men as our Brethren, 
and to have no leſs tenderneſs for them than 
for our ſelves. It inſpires us with theſe, 
Principles of Charity, by diſcovering to us 
the extreme Goodneſs and rigorous Juſtice of. 
God, who will graciouſly recompenſe all the 
good Offices which we do tq others, but 
will ſeverely puniſh our neglect of relieving 
and helping em in Miſerys. It not only for- 
bids all Injurys and Abuſes of our Neighbour, 
but alſo obliges them who chance to ſuffer; 
any, to pardon and forgive em. It would 
have us love even Enemys and Perſecutors, 
and render to em Good for Evil: But ſtill 

it preſerves the Intereſt of the Publick, by 
committing Vengeance to the Hand of the 
Magiſtrate, and Holding the Puniſhment of 
Crimes to be no leſs juſt and uſeful When in- 
flicted by publick Authority, than it is ſinſul 
and pernicious hen done hy private Perſons, 

It not only forbids Polygamy, and ſets bounds 

to Marriage; by en to it ſuch a height 

of Purity as no other; Religion ever knew; 
but alſo, adviſes, great Souls, Perſons given 

« up to holy Contemplations or Eceleſiaſtick 
Functions, to live ſingle as the better of 


J © the two, and to lead an Angelical Liſe in 


Ml 
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“ corruptible Fleſũt . 
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iN it's Bblditer be ama ben fb 
ard more diſpos?d for the Knowledg of God 
by how much lels it is ming and wr bes 
with inferior things; is it not evident that 
all che Lectures of che Philoſophers, touching 
this kind of Purity, are in no wife compara- 
ble to what we nd in Chriſtianity, where 
it is at oe” both taught and practis d? 
Moreover, wliat Sect or Religion has ever 
had ſo perfect a Knowlec 0 or has form'd 
an Idea ſo worthy of God, as Chriſtianity 
has done? This confeſſes him to be Eternal, 
and without Beginning as well as End; "it 
ons him to be One, notwithſtanding the 
Cavils of ſoine in relation to the Trinity, of 
which I ſhall ſay: more hereafter ; it holds him 
to be moſt Simple and Uncompounded, to be 
altogether Immutable and above the Revo 
lutions of Time, to be the ſupreme Gobd- 


neſs, Juſtice, Wiſdom and Power; to con- 


rain in himſelf all poſſible Per 2 and to 
need no Addition to increaſe his Excellen 
to have not any the leaſt Defeft, and to be 
far above the reach and c comprehenſi on of 'a 
createt Senſe, Imaginarion or Underſtan 4 


ing ; to be Omniſcient, and to fee all things 
that have been, are or can be; to be the 


very Abſtrat? of Providence, Truth, Mercy, 


Greatnefs and Holineſs ; to be the Ft Prin- 
ciple and the haſt End of all Beings, the 
Spring of all Goods, and the ſupreme 'Gool 
01 Man. In a Wee, ? it c hoſds him to be ſo 


gest 
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nothing can bly 

paſs hin in thoſe Qualitys, £499 BY 5 
h 


305 good as that 


be — a juſt Right e 
love him entirely, with all our 1 * wit 
our Strength, and with all our 
what can be more ſuited and e 
than this to the Light of Nature 
ſoundeſt Philoſophy ; Are there any 
eminent Heights of Purity an Good 

be ſeen in the Writings of the ancient Sages, 


who had no other Guide but mere human 


Reaſon ? Whatever of this nature occurs 
them is exhibited with a far greater Luſtre Al 
Perfection in the Precepts and Maxims. of 
Chriſtianity: In thoſe Precepts and Maxims 
Ifay, by which we are advancd to a Br 


ſemblance of the Godhead, become Part al- 
ers of the Divine Nature, and thus arrive at 


could never ſo wuch as imagine. 

But becauſe this kind of 9 is of A 
ſuperior Order, far above the natural and pre- 
ſents State of Man, as alſo the Happineſs 
which! a> along with it, and with which it 
ſo well ſutes; it ſtands by Reaſon, that bo 
Means which: help us toattain the one and.the 
other ſhould alſo be of the ſame elevated Or 
der, and that not only as tothe Eminenc ey a 
Dactrine reveald from above, but alſo t 


vine Religion promiſes and communicates to 


een different ways. Whence it 
H 3 follows/ 


od: fuck a beight of Perfe gion as W : 


pernatural Power of Grace, which this Di- 
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follows, that by how much more a Perfon 

partakes' of its Myſterys, and obſerves the 
Precepts of its Morality, ſo mueli more holy 
and vertuous does he become; but on the 
contrary, he is vicious and wicked, according 
as he neglects or diſobeys em, of which we 


have too nuinefous Examples. 
What other Religion could ever boaſt of 
fo refin'd, ſo 'compleat 4 Vertue? What 
Herpes ever generouſly ſacrificd their Eiyes 
for the Honour of their Se without ſome 
Itch of vain Glory 2 Where, unleſs within 
the Pale of Chriſtianity, was there ſuch'a 
Sanctity ever to be found, not only ſo pure 
and exempt from Pride, but likewiſe ſo've- 
nerable, even to the Eyes of its Oppoſers, 
as that of St. James the Leſs was to the Jews, 
that of St. Anthony to the Pagans, that of ſho! 
poor Francis of — to a Prince of Syria, and 2 U 
that of Francis Xavier to all the People of the don 
Eaſt ? What Sect of Philoſophy with all its] ſerv 
Doctrines has producd fo many Vertues} > * 
and thoſe in ſo lofty a degree, among ſuch aff chat 
vaſt Number of People in ſo many different} r! 
Places, and during ſo many Ages, as we find yer 
that Chriſtianity has done? What Laws or fect 
Precepts could ever form a more holy and in- that 
„„ -7 05 7 579 301 I5034)15 nn "0 

Now if a Cauſe derives its Glory from the falfe 
Excellency of its Effect, and a Workma take 
from the Perfection of his. Workmanſkiph of! 
how can it be doubted but that Mar oy | 


dle Chriſtian Religions 15 


he thus perſets- himſelf, does moſt glori 
his Creator, and tend to his laſt Happrne 


in x way oſt wee to Renten In 
ſhort, who does not ſee, that fo heroick, ſp 


regular 2 ifs s the BR i Truhe te 
Error and Impoſture? Had Tmpoſture 11 
hand iu a matter of this kind. who could fo6n- 


er know and diſcover the Fraud than à true 


Chriſtian, one who is freed from the Tyran 


ny of the Paſſions, has an Heart diſengag'd 


from Earthly things, a moſt regular Mind, 


and an upright Soul? not to fingle” qut here 


any Inſtances of thoſe Chriſtians, 'who have 


been noted for a ſignal Penetration, and à 
depth of Senſe and Knowledg ; of which 1 
Renn 


Is it not reaſona 


*. 


dores him with the greateſt Submiſſion, that 
ſerves him with the moſt fervent Zeal, and 
is ready to lay down his Life for hin Glory; 
than one that either knows him not at all, 
or if he has ſome little knowledg of him, 
yet endeavours not to know him more per- 
fectly, and much leſs to ſerve him; than one 
that ſhamefully gives up himſelf to all man- 
ner of Vice, or only makes a vain ſhew of 
falfe and merely apparent Vertues ? If God 
takes no care of all this, what then becomes 
of his Juſtice and Providence, which cannot 
. be deny*d unleſs we deny his Being? 1 

ge H 4 »Tis 


ot reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Got 
ſhould much rather preſerve from Error in 
a matter of this Importance, one "that a- 


* 


into Vice and Diſorder; an 


t to-reply that the greateſt 
art 1 84 0 iþ1ans Jive, quite 51 to the 
axims 1 7 mention d, becauſe even this 
very thing N itrates the 1 A 
IC 


hriſtianity. atign to any thing w 
fe rank, Perfection is. not:attaind 


cal cons nor indeed. the greateſt part of Mer. 


ering the miſcrable Seats, ach by. Na- 

we are in. According as. n. deviate 

gue, The Chriſtian Law 120 e fal 
pro 


do not entirely renounce it, the ag ann very 

t Advantages from it, tho They: do not 
compleatly embrace and follow it. To be 
convincd of this, we need but only..caſt an 
Eye upon the Form of Political Government 
in-thoſe Provinces where the Chriſtian Re- 


tow flouriſhes ; we need but examin a little 


ow it has expelbd Barbariſm, introduc d 

manity, Obſervance of Laws, Sincerity 
of Contracts, Obedience of. Princes, and 
Equity towards all Men; inſteed 17 Cruel. 
tys, Tyrannys and Violence, which have 
and do ſtill reign in the Dominions of Tofidels. 
Alſo let it ae remember'd that. this. Divine 
Seed has kept Vertue and Strength, even in 
the moſt barren and ungrateful a 2 mn 


among ſuch Men, as after having firſt em 


brac d Chriſtianity, yet, have not heen wills 
to receive 15 Maxims asthe only. Rule of their 
Actions. But this will not ſeem ſtrange if 
N do but t a WR Maden the wonderful 
* F * 
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eement of its Precepts and moſt 
Ge to the different Humors of 9 
to the Rules of the various States of Human 


Society, to the unequal Qualitys of great and 
8 and ſimple, uncommon aad vul- 


. and | in a word, c Reaſon dad on. | 
Fn 0 41160} Last * 
"Thus the Chrifi Religion allthi goo 
al Men, it does good v hereſeever it i 
and tho 95 ſtubborn Reſiſtaoce of "he 
dal whoſe Co-operation i is neceſlaty-for the 
exerciſe. of Vertue, permits it not to render 
all the Faithful perfect, yet cannot this hinder 
it from making em leſs ſinful, aul more fit 


for the Offices o Civil Life. 148110 An 148 oF) . 


But now let us view the other Relations 
Chriſtianity bears to the Light of Nature. 
That Religion, as appears by this Light, can- 

ot be eſteem d the true one, which did not 
in with the World, and has not been in- 

8455 kept up to this time, unleſs, as L have 
72 d, we deny the Providence of God. Now 
it 18. moſt plain, that only Chriſtianity can 
boaſt of this Antiquity, of being as Old as 
the World, inaſmuch as it is really, and in 
Faun the Religion of the Hebrems; and 
Uthe dure Religions, not excepting the 
E -I ve ſprung up a long While — 4 

Judaiſm; I mean the true and ere Judaiſim, 
which, is of as early a Date as the firſt. Man; 
and not the falſe and corrupted; Which com- 
ne! not ein after the Death ot . 
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+ Moreover, if the Chriſtian be a falſe Re, 
ligion, if there be Error and Contradiction 
in its Principles, how then has it come to 
paſs that ſo many knowing and learned Per- 
ſons, both Greeks and Romans, and ſuch as 
were born in the moſt Polite Countrys; that 
ſo many ſubtle and piercing Wits, I ay, 
ſhould not diſcover in ſo many Ages the 
Falſhood of this Religion, either before or 
after they embrac'd it? Pray what made 
**m" profeſs it at firſt, and ftick ſo firmly 
after that to the 'Profeſſion of it? Many of 
'em had been educated in other Religions, 
and had ſuck d in the Hatred of Chriſtianit), 
even with their Mother's Milk. Some for pro- 
feſſing it have been foro d to quit their Eſtates, 
their Fortunes and Dignitys; others to loſe 
their Lives, and all of em for the ſake of that 
Humility which it teaches, have renounc'd 
the Vanity and Pride which great and deep 
Learning does commonly inſpire. Who 
ever made choice of ſo unprofitable, ſo 
troubleſom an Error? Men very ſeldom in- 
cline even to the ſide of Truth, when it 
carrys in it any thing that is ſhocking and 
| [an : the Will ſeducd by the Senſes, 
ſometimes embraces that which Regſon con- 
demns; but never does it cleave to thoſe 
Objects which are at once oppoſite both to 
Reuſon and Senſe, unleſs the Mind be clouded 
with dark and black Vapours, and the Heart 
be engag dq by ſome more ſecret and Powe. 
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| Charms, than thoſe of the Senfes them- 
/ II On 
The Heathens, who in the fitſt Apes of the 
Church were ſo knowing and enlightep'd, 
us'd their utmoſt'Power and Still to fpy-out 
Contradictions and Abſurditys in the Chr;tian 
Religion; but to how little purpoſe have 
they labour d? Could their ſtrongeſt and 
| ſabtleſt Efforts difcredit the Doctrine of Fe- 
de %, Chriſt ? Could they hinder the preateft 
uy Genius's from 0 and following it? 
So far have they been from this, that all the 
ns, other Religions put together have not had ſo 
many learned Profeffors as the Chriſtian has 
had, nor cultivated ſo many Sciences. This 
©&, T upholds and favours em all, this requires 
ole its Diſciples to be Mafters of 'em; as being 
ſecure, that the moft ſubtle” and curious 
Knowledg will much rather conduce tò eſta- 
© F bliſh and confirm, than to | undermine or 
bo ſhake its Principles. Had this Doctrine 
1 contradicted the Light of Reaſon, ' what In- 
in- duftry or Artifice could have maintain'd*ir 
TY ipainſt ſo many ftrong Oppoſitions, Ind ſo 
nd very nice Diſcuſſions ? What Cunning'or 
Sophiſtry could have ſalv'd its Repugnaneys, 
and made it ſeem ſo reaſonable during ſo ma- 
fe ny Ages, in ſo many Countrys, and to fo 
to hoy Nin of ſo lofty a Character, ſo diffe- 
ed | tent Humours and Taſts in other reſpects? 
But to be convinc'd yet further, that it is 
the Chriſtian Religion alone, which Reaſon 
4 | preſeuts 
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preſents to us for the true one, let us now 
to conſider the Ridiculouſneſs and 
J :...:::.-: 7 
Nothing is ſo vain and facrilegious as 
Iolatry, which ſprung up long after the 
Creation of the World, and has been dy 
vided into various Sectt, which all agree 
in the impious Worſhip of many Gods, to 
the Eternal Shame of Mankind. All Per- 
ſons of Senſe, who have by their Birth or 
Education been unhappily ſhut within the 
Pale of this Rel gion, or rather Superſtition, 
have in time either openly declar'd againſt 
th or at leaſt ridicuPd it in their Hearts, 
To ſee enough of this, we need only read 
what Socrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Seneca, E. 
ictetus, and many other Philoſophers have 
utter d about it; hereby ſhall we ſoon find 
what was their Opinion concerning it; not 
to mention the Crimes of thoſe pretended 
Deitys, the Inſtitution of their ſottiſh Cere- 
monys, and the Pollutions of their abominable 
a Feaſts. n , , | 
Bot what again ſhall we fay of Mahome- 
iſm, which had its beginning ſo many Ages 
after all the other Religions, and which 
ö ought upon that very ſcore to be rejected 
8 by Perſons of Senſe and Judgment? Beſides 
the Belief. of one God, which Tenet it bor- 
row'd from the Chriſtians and Jews, it teaches 
hardly any thing more than what was either 
unfaithfully tranſcrib'd from their Books, or 
Wa | * 
A 1 
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is repugnant to Reaſon, or perplexd with 
Contradictions and felf-Inconfiftencys. The 
Author of it declares himſelf a Prophet, yet 
does he not foretel any things to come. He 
publiſhes for his Revelations ſome 5 
which he took and alter'd out of the Old an 
New Teſtaments, and which had been writs 
ten many Ages before he was born: as if it 
was neceſſary that the Angei Gabriel ſhould 
expreſly reveal that to him, which was plain- 
ly written before in the Holy Scriptures, to 
the end that this Impoſtor might corrupt the 
Chriſtian Doctrine by his fabulous Imagina- 
tions and plain Contradictions, with Which 
he has mingPFd it in his Alcor am. 

He pretends to reverence the Law of Mo- 
ſes,and borrows fromit,tho he knows aot why, 
the Rite of Circumciſion. He owns Jeſus Chriſt 
for a Prophet, for the Meaſſias, for the Anointed, 
foretold by the Prophets, and for the holieſt 
of Men; not confidering that this Jeſus either 
was God and Man, as he himſelf declar'd, 
| and 1 ſhall hereafter prove him to be; and 
. || if fo, Mahowet was an impious Fellow for 
« deny ing it: or if he was but a mere Map, he 
ch could neither be 2 Prophrt, nor excus d from 
d || the charge of being an egregious Villain; 
es may in that caſe he was not only moſt proud 
r. | 20d wicked, but a moſt weak and ſenſeleſs 
es | Perſon, for thinking to make himſelf paſs for 
0 a God. 72 47 1 7.9 1E A: nn; 
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is N Mahome- 
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[| Mahometi{ms. praiſes the Chriſtian Religion, 
which was before it ; it honors the Prophets 

and Saints of both Teſtaments, it admits of 

the Goſpel as reveal'd by God to Chriſt Jeſus 

it believes a future Judgment, not appte- 
hending that this very Goſpel,declar'd by that 
Sovereign Truth which cannot lie, affirms 

that Men will not be ſav'd in that final Day 

of Account, but by the Obſervance f 

what that teaches; and that conſequently the 

Alcoran which Mahomet foiſted in after the 
Goſpel, is uſeleſs and falſe. It is in vain to re. 

ply, that the Goſpel it ſelf has been corrupted 

and falſify?d ; he that urges this will be obs 

lig'd to prove it, and to make good his 
Charge by producing the true Goſpel, or 
ſhewing what it was in its original Purity. 

It cannot with Reaſon be ſuppos d that the 
Providence of God, who firſt imparted it to 

Men, ſhould permit it to be ſo much cor- 

0 rupted, as that no part of it can be found un- 
corrupted. To which I add, that ſince 

there have . been ſeveral Sets long before 
Mahomet, which have ſeparated from Chri- 
ſanity, and declar'd themſelves its mortal 
Enemys; had the Goſpel been then falſify'd, 
certainly they would not have fail'd to object 

| it, and inſtead of grounding their Diſputes 
1 upon that Goſpel which we now have, they 
13 would have produc'd another, which they 
| would have made the Rule of their Faith, 
bodrat leaſt the Subject of their Cavils. a 
; | 
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Tay, that ſince Mahomet owns the Chriſtian 
Religion to have been very good till his Ap- 
pearance in the World; unleſs he he 
conſiſtent with himſelf, he muſt needsat once 
ownthat the Goſpel was true until that time; 


A as a Reli 1775 N ona corrupft- 


ed Scripture or a 
good or reaſonable. 
But if the Goſpel has not bern alda, ei- 
ther at or before the Appearance of Mahomer, 
then the Religion grounded on it being as yet 
uncorrupted, and the Saints that profeſt it 
being till then very worthy to be reyerenc d, 
even in the Opinion of this Impoſtor; it 
may be moſt eaſily prov*d that it has not been 
falſify'd even to this time. A very little 
Know ledg of Aztiquity will ſuffice to ſhew 
that the Goſpel. we now have, is entirely the 
ſame with That the Chriſten had! in the firſt 
Ages of the Church. 

But again, what can be more ridiculous 
than this Pretence of Mahomert, that we 
ought to believe him upon his bare Word, 
while he had not any Natural: Reaſon to 


Iſe Law, canin no wiſe be 


ſupport his Fancys, as he himſelf ons, in 


that he endeavours to make em paſs for the 
Revelations of the Angel Gabriel; albeit nei - 
ther had he any Proof of theſe Revelations, 


as namely, any ancient Prophecys which 
foretold his Coming, any diſintereſted or 


creditable Perſons which approv'd his Mini- 
ſtry, any declard Enemys, whom the * 
0 


plainly in- 


* 
- 


. 


of Frutly had oblig d to owt him for al teal 


Lawęiver; or in a word, any true Mitt 


cles to confirm his Lam; any true ones, 


Fi 
| becauſe a5 for thoſe which Ke boaſts'of Hab. 


ing done, they are ſo unintelligibie and ok 
ſcure, that they can in no wiſe paſs for real 
and Authentick Mir aclx. 

None but the Chriſtian Religion can bring 
in its favour this Cloud of Witneſſes, and 
draw undeniable Proofs of its Doctrine, even 
from the greateſt Enetniys of Chriſt. Maho- 


met indeed would fain have his own Teſti 


mony equivalent to all theſe Proofs; that is, 


the Teſtimony of a bare Man, who accord: 


ing to the P{almiſt, the Truth of whioſ 
Sayings this Impoſtor allows of, is' ſo very 
ſubject to Lying and Falſhood &; of a proud 
ambitious Man, who had no other ground 
for what he ſaid but merely his own Glory 
and Intereſt in the World, which is ſuffice 


ent to expoſe his Teſtimony as fooliſh and ri- 


diculous, and the Faith of thoſe, who believe 
in him, vain and raſh. On this account was 
he oblig?d to aſſert his Religion with his 
Sword in his Hand, and could never per- 
ſwade by any other Reaſon but Force of 


Am, which is a plain Argument of the 


Falſhood of it, and of the weakneſs of thoſe 


that embrace it. 
—— — —äm—l — 
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If Victorys and Conqvueſts are to be loo 
on as certain Tokens of a Spirit uf Prophecy, 
and of the Truth of Religions, then does it 


follow that a Multitude of Pyrats and Robs 
bers, or at leaſt thoſe many Tyrants and 


Uſurpers which have plunder'd Kings: and 
oppreſs d Nations to found — Bair. 
pires, were Prophers ſent from God to des 
clare his Lam to Men; as they were indeed, 
tho they knew it not themſelves, moſt cruel 
Scourges of his Vengeance, and wicked Exe- 

cutioners of his holy + Ordioances;- Then 
muſt Alexander of Macedonia be 'efteen'd a 
great Prophet, who by ſo man ſignal Victo- 
rys laid the Foundation of the Gretian Mos = 
narchy ; Julius Ceſar muſt be thought ano- 
ther, who. going thro right and wrong, 
trampling on Divine as well as Human Laws, 
founded the Roman Empire; and Tamerlane 
another, who by waſting a great part of 
Aſia, and carrying on execrable Treacherys 
in Perſia, gave beginning to that vaſt Power 
which ſtill continues among his Poſterity in 
the Empire of the Mogal. I. 

1 have nothing to ſay here of the true Ne- 

ligion of the Jews, becauſe it is the ſame 
with that of the Chriſtians; and that which 
now goes by that Name, is, properly ſpeaking, 
no other than a meer Corruption of the an- 


ient Synagogue. The greateſt part of thoſt 


profeſs'd Judaiſm haue deviated 


_ others; and which is more than all this; it has 


hay ror, 
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A- 
bove all others; e eee ee 
Sand 'the true Senſe alf the Prophecys, and 


to ou the Accompliſhment of em, where. 
in conſiſts the Eſſence and Sum of the Las, 


Hereupon has this wretched, this ungratefil 
Nation beta affifted with an extraordinary 
Puniſhmeat which has lafted ſeventeen hun 
dred Tears; for in ſhoce, it has been ſcatter d 


all over the Workd, every where made ſub 
— Serriewa, deſpisd by all 


to this day been wholly depriv'd of Tem 
Prieſt, Sacrifice and Miracles ; it has 
Prophets, dn holy or famous Men, 4% tad 
beſote this Trouble commenc'd : In a word, 
it Kas it were the Carcaſe of a dead Religion, 
or rather a kving Teſlimony of Chrerazity, 
and the antient ys, which it ſtill 
keeps; norwichſtanding that they have fore- 
told, as well the Rebellion and Deſolation of 
3 asche Eſtabliſhment of the Chri 
Law 
The readſul Padiſhmeat of em conlifl 
eſpeciall/ in t whereiato 
ws, while his er Markf ce 
they ſubſtiture in the room of the 
whoſc Witneſs they will not 
Falles of their Talmud, tuch 
1 embrace as Otacles. This Tana, 
2 other Abſurdit ies, pretends to flew 
1K 2 @——_— in ſpend - 


«Et ing 


5. 
2. 


\ th Chia kein 2 
ing erben of the Day, 8 
70 the three firſt Hours in ſtud ping 'the 
Law, the three nent in inſtructing choſe In- 
fants which dy'd in their Non-Age, the nes 
next in judging the World, and the three laſt 
in Gockeing himſelf With . eat Beaſt the 
Leviathan; that when che Night is come (ſor 
theſe Viſioniſts imagin that 1 Sun 70 10 | 
Heaven juſt as it does with relation to the 
Earth) God then Trhaunts himſetf upon 4 
very fwift Cherub, and viſits eigntecm thou: 
ſand Worlds v hich he created, Covi 2nd 1 
But what ſhall T ſay of the Compalr God 
made with Rhaba the Son of Rhaband, aud 
what Trouble he cxprels'd for having broken 
his Truſt, of what God profer'd him to diſ- 
engage him from his Promiſe, and of the 
Af wer which Rhab#s Maſters told him he 
ſhould! make to God; Lord, I abſolve )rhee 
from thy Oath ? And Rabbi Solomds' tells us, 
that this Oath, from which God defird an 
Abſolution, concern'd the Captivity of '7/rael. 
I think I need add no more'to 1 the In- 
fatuation and Blindnefs of this P Let 
not the Robbins think to defend the r Whint: 
ſys, and mitigate their ane Conceits; 
by having recourſe to Myftetys, Metaphors, 
Allegorys, and that becauſe Ch#/fianrthems 
cs cbeEmein erpidaug the holy Serip- 
ſince the myſterious er con- 
ray in this being very conformable to its 
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do evidently appear to have no Reſemblance 
of the Fopperys and Dreams of the Talmud. 
The Jemiſh Doors can never put a plauſible 
Conſtruction upon theſe; Viſions; ' nor yet 
take away an Allegorical Senſe, which they 
fancy to be in their Talmud, from the holy 
Scripture, without condemoing the ancient 
Hebrems Who have ſincerely own'd an Alle- 
orical Senſe in the Scripture, as the moſt ſub- 
tantial-and profound; ſo that if the preſent 
Jews will fide with their Forefathers, they can- 
not but reject the Fables of their Tabmad, 
and believe che Truths of the Goſpel, If we 
would take the pains to enquire into other 
Religions of a later Date and leſſer Fame, 
we ſhould find em to be full as extravagant; 
I mean the . 1: the Eaſt, of the In. 
ays, Japan and China: But hecauſe a particu- 
onſideration of all theſe would take up 
too much time, and alſo whatever I. could 
ſay to this purpoſe would be uſeleſs to thoſe 
who have the leaſt Knowledg of theſe Sz, 
I ſhall add no more on this Subject, ' 
But here perhaps it will be ſaid, that tho 
the Morality of the Chriſtian Religion' con- 
tains nothing in it repugnant to Reaſon, yet 


the Faith of it does, and by conſequence it 


cannot be embrac'd without a great Impru- 
dence. I {hall anſwer this difficulty in the 
following Diſcourſe, wherein I undertake to 
ſhew that the Speculative Doctrines of the 
true Religion ought to be above, tho not con- 


trary 
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The era (Relig ion cg bee teach things that 
are above Negſon; alfo it oug ht do be re- 
peal'd by God. The e Nele ion | 
bears 1 0 Gare, 9 * Hu 


i ein ec 
Have 1 in tte e 
that God muſt needs have made the 
World fon ſome laſt Eu, to which all the ſub- 
ordinate Ends are referꝰd; and I think it has 
f appear'd that this laſt End can be no other, 
up] but the firſt; — le, and the Eterna A. 
uld £| thor of alh thi TNT the Glam he re. 
10ſe ceives in . ins worſhip! by hi 
Creatures, and in the Communication 
himſelf, or imparting as it were a bars of 
his own Happineſs to ſome of his Werks 
»Whence it plainly: follows that — 
e e truly adore the Di- 
e it vine nd poſſeſs a perfect Happineſs; 
pru- all the others an inferior d being un- 
the capable ing or honouring God imme- 
e to diately by themſelves, and Witliaut the in- 
the tervention of an intelligent Nature, for whole 


corel 470% 13 uſe 


| 
| 
| 
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vſethey are deſig nd, either to ſupply the ne- 
Ceſſitys:of the Body, or elſe to ſer ve for Sub- 
Jeas of Contemplation to the Mind. Where 
fore ſeeing. God has compris'd in the rational 
Creature alone the End of his Work, 
it muſt be peculiarly from this that he is to 
receive Adoration and. Obedience, and to 
this muſt he needs communicate a perfect 


Happideſs, that therehy he may illuſtrate his 


Codes and Ge and herein do the 


Euds both of the Creator and the Creature, 
| finely concenter and meet together. 


But now it is moſt certain, that Manby the 
bare Guidance of Nataral Reaſon can neither 
know whit kind of Wor ſhip it is that he 
ows 20 God, nor obtain michi Loſe a perfect 

Happineſß. Whence it follows, that 8 
God will fail of what is due to him, and 
that Man will never arrive at his EA; or 


that e that Man ſhould 
be far rem ta rinciples above his own N. 

therepe manner of ſerving God, and that 

having ferv'd him according to this 
* he ſhould at length attain lis mlti- 
mate Happineſs, and than not in this, hut in 
another: World. Now let us firſt fee how 
uncapable Man is in himſelf of attaining bis 


late this Life ; and in the nei place, 
how uncapable he alſo is with: reference'to 


the Miu n ne, ĩt is to 
er | u¹ n * F193 15 
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St: 5 i ; Nothing 


in this Liſe, that by 


to mention the Error of the greateſt. part of 
Men, who ſeek for Ape 

tions, wherein, it is impoſſihle that they 
ſhould ever find it; The moſt moſt fuplime and and . 
ſoaring Minds are divided inte yanous,. ay 
into contrary Opinions about ir. 
Man having an eager Deſire of Immortal; 
cannot ſee Death ſo very near 10 him with- 
out a great Reluctance and Uneaſineſs, which 
cannot 


Condition miſerahle, efj 


- 


| r 9 : originally made. for his Service. 


3 .q&t 6 by the cui gad 719 | : 
"ond nden W 2 
r from Ohtaining bis appineſs 
Nature he 


enough to ſteer his Searches aſten i Nee For not 


N Ac- 


Wer, 


but embitter any Kr has. preſept 


that in this World N 


Na Lg 
capable of filling his Heart, and 5 
his Deſires. Belides, he meets. wiſe __ 
oy--Difficultys, ſo many Rubs and 7 
ments in his 1b. whenexer he. 


conduct his Life by the Rules: of. 
1 0 whoſe en 99 5 Gan 72 
to find Content a Quiet; 3 1s fo nn- 
ae, in the poſſeſſion of any Good, and 
fo f eee the Aaules of Ful, 2 
is more; pnhappy- than the very Bea, 


For albei diesc ars indeed ngt capable, of/a 


b proper, Happineſs, yet de they not 
e y and eafily what- 
exe hi 


their Nature hw 820 * Shadow 


nn. 


0 e ee 
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0 "Reſt; ſo that their Condition is much” hap. 
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ier than Fs that Man can aſpire at, 
e limit bim only to this Life, abe take 
5 him the Wore ofa better. 
To this IJ add, that mere Animals have no 
Apprehenſion or Fear of Death; nay ànd 
Nr it comes,” they once undergo it 45 Na- 
' Fare requires: but this they do without 
1 ns 'Pain or tedious: Agony, and ſeem to 
ifs thro it in a trice. They moreover” are 
not ſubjeQ to many Diſeaſes, Hor to thoſe 
violent Paſſions which oceafion fo much 
Trouble and Diſorder in the Heart of Man; 
they quietly enjoy thoſe Pleaſures which agree 
to em, ia either Sin or Shame; the 
readiſj provide whatever they have need 
1 the Divine Affiſtance and Protection 
ver fail *em'in their wants. Wherefore if 
an in this Life be yet further from the Hap- 
55 proper to him, than Brutes from theirs, 
it plainly follows, that if he carry not bis 
Aims beyond the Limits of this preſent 
World, he is the moſt wretehed of all the 
ü Creatures, in that he fails of Means to Tead 
bim to his ultimate End and true Felicity 
Tho it ſhould be reply'd, that God may 
illustrate his own Glory in the Miſery" and 
Funiſhment of Men, yet What 1 maintain 
would ftill hold good: For beſides that it 
would not be reaſonable that the Cauſe of ſo 
general à Puniſhment, and the Glory God 
-Þught! for in it, ſhould de never diſcoyer'd iQ 


this 


itte Chriſtian Religion: 


amends this Diforder 3 and to avoid 


121 
this Life + it muſt be conſider'd that" the 


greateſt” Chaſtiſements are not always levelPa 


at the greateſt Vices, nay that frequently in 
this Life it comes to paſs by a Wonderful 
Guidance of Provideien'® that the Innocent 
are oppreſsd while the Wicked are rails d to 
great Proſperity. Upon Which account 'we 
can in no wiſe praiſe and glorify God in the 
Puniſhment of Men, unleſs he 9 by s and 
of ſt Gov hs 
tation of an unju ernment, pro 

e 
more exactly i in the next Life than n be does in 

this. 4 +34 
But if the Divine providenee be not glo- 
rify'd by Men in this pteſent Life, *twill ne- 
ver obtain its End; and/if it never obtain ĩts 
End with refetence to Men, neither will ir in 
reference to the other Creatures, hieh Were 


made for their Service, and cannot glorify 
God but 


by the Mediation of a rationãl Na- 
ture: ſo that in this Caſe they would Ways 
abide without any relation to à laſt Eau, aH 
would conſequently beſuperfluctis and uſeleſs,” 
This Coneluſion muſt needs be drawn, as 
touching the whole of Mens Duratioff here 
below, if in a oourſe of ſb many Years'God 
ſhould never manifeſt” the Ri 55 o bis 
Juſtice; nor the Sweetneſs' Meth. | 
Wherefore it is abſolutely? neceſary to 

e another Life, in ict w bete 
regular in this may at laſt be amended, 


5 chat 


So 


az eee wii Chap, of | 
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| Jo og ht of x * Le 5 to 
be exact and diſtin, which: yet by Natere 
we cannot have in this. Ihe utmoſt Reaſor- 
I, of Men could never -advance; 10 that 
Height, as may caſily be ſeen ſrom the Doc · 
tine of the Philoaphors, Who hia ve fpoken 
0 darkly, ſo yarioully and ma of the 
future State. 

+ » Wherefore the true Heine of Man, of | 
-which.it is the Buſineſs of Religion to inform 
dus, ot at leaf}, the Worſhip we owe 10 God, 

muſt needs. have been egi upon rhe 
certain Knowledg of another Liſe. "Mow 
particular Kgowledg of Eternity * fer 
N the reach and capacity of Reaſon 
ſor Reaſon having ſo regular a — 
and ſo ſtreight a Connection with the Sexſes, 
has hardly any Glimpſe of thoſe things, which 
are plac d ata diſtance from them. It can- 
not with all its Lights repreſent to us any 
thing more, but that the ultimate Happineſs 
of the Rational Nature ee ſaid, 
ee gal Gch bee Mw 

about t 
and It fell, perſett: but v ithal, it can teach 
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＋ 255 ye can never be found in the 


724 eV cr ARG Tine! 
inf oſing cha mere _ Fon 
— orm us, to the Happineſs | 
the other Liſe, e never = a 
diſtin Know iledg of the Means that lead to 
it 1 tho the Means "— 1 Bk 
and proportionate to appineſs wr 
of, yet eduld we not aſſurediy know dem to 
be ſuch: and we ſnouidꝭ ſtill tand in need of 
2 brighter Light than that of Reaſon; to ſee 
that. ſuch natural Means, and w hich are natu- 
rally knows, : have-Tuch- a Congiuity and 
Relarido40 this Zndz as that Ahoy are Capa- 
ble af bringing us to it. 12179 +! wth orts; 
It cannot be d, that Man has 


nend of this Light, unleſs we at une believe 
that mere Nature chu inſtruct us concerni 


the Divine Decree, ſo far as it relates to the | 
End and theſe Mæunc; which cannot be ſaid - 
with any the leaſt ground. For all the Re- 
flections which Manis able to make upon the 
Beanty of the Creaturks, or any other ching 
in this Life, cannot exten fo; 2 that, as 


is evident to any one that ſathoms th&Depth, 
and ſeus the Reach ofobamam Under 


It heing femember d that all this whilel ſpeak 
of Man, ſo far as he knows himfelf hy bis 
om Experience, and according tohis prafent 
Condition. 

"Wherefore" it Was r Beceſſary -thar as che 
perſect Hapineſ⸗ * _ tsch co be met 
( vο 5 "with 
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with idavother Life; ſo the true Religion 
ſhould extend its Views beyond the Bounda- 
—_ natural rea ſoning, which hardly exceed 
this preſent Life, that it may clearly; pro- 
pays ak us our ultimate Ed,  cogetherwith 
the certain Means of attaining it . T0 
which I add, that bare human 1575 cannot 
inſtruct us about à due Method of monſbyp. 
ping God. Indeed ve having ſome Know ledg 
of God in a natural way by the Effects of his 
Power and Goodneſs, may be aſſur'd that he 
is not material, that be is ove, and abſolutely 
perfect But yet as in ſeeing a very fine Pic. 


tute we ſtraightway { that the Painter 
who drew it excelPd in his Art, and that he 


well underſtood the Proportions and Colours 
to be us di — Draught, tho at the ſame time 
we may not gueſs, Whether in his Temper 
e — Wil or Grave, Sweet or Moroſt, 
Amorbus or Indifferent; llkewiſe the Con- 
ſideration of the Creatures cannot give us an 
exact and clear Idea bf the Divine Perfections, 
at the moſt it can afford us only a dark and 
confus d Notion of them, under the general 
Character of Infinite Perfection, which muſt 
always be-aſcrib'd to the Deity. But who 
can conceive by the bare Light of Mature tlie 
particular Contents of this infinite Perfection? 
Who can tell whether it rather inclines to the 


Hoinb ao. 
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- their Sins might be forgiven? Tho a Man 


Severity of Jaſtice than to the Swettneſs of | 

Mercy ; Or how far this Juſtice and, Merey 
do extend? What kind or meaſure of Love 
God bears to the Creatures, and among the 


reſt to Man? What it is that be requires 


from him? In what ſenſe he is wm en 
him Good? What manner of Worſhip he 
preſcribes to him? And in a word, what 
Degree of Perfection he expects in him? 
But if e cannot diſtinctly conceive: even 
theſe Particulats, what may we think of the 
Expiation of Sins, which: are ſo frequently 
committed, and are ſo very incident to hu- 
man Frailty ? Is it not altogether neceſſa 
to know what it is we are to fear or hope for, 
upon the commiſſion of them? To know 
whether the Mercy of God kindly promiſes, 
or his Juſtics flatly denys a Pardon of them? 


How many Perſons muſt needs fall into De- 


ſpair, and, in that ſuppos'd irremediable State, 
abandon themſelves to all manner of Wick - 
edneſs, had they not a certain knowledg that 


were not already overwhelm'd in Vice, yet 
if Nane an Article, my de- 
s a moſt happy or un Eternity, 
— Reſolution — he 9 to, whas 
Rule of Life could he propoſe to follow ? 
But ſuppoſing the Mind of Man could fee 
by its own Light that there is place to hope 
for Pardon; oppoſing he could convince 
himſelf, that God is better pleas d in 3 
5 cy 
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Mercy than Vengeance; yet ſtil] how could 
— ph whether this — would be ex- 
tended to a great Number, or only to a ſew 
Perſons? Whether to fone leſſer Faults only, 

or in general to all? How often God for- 

gives, wherher the firſt Offence only, or fre- 
quent Relapſes into the ſame, and Abuſes of 
| Forgiveneſs? What it is that Man ought to 
= do on his part, in order to obtain Remifſion ? 
co Whether he is oblig'd to make ſatisfaction, 
by exerciſing Hardſhips on his Body, and 


in ſome Caſes by the Effuſion of Blood? Or, 
whether to the Mortifications of his on 
Fleſh, he is to add ſuch: good Works as re- 
gard the common Benefit? In what proportion 
theſe Mortifications ought to be done, both 
as to the Time and the Intenſeneſs of ? em? 
Or whether it be not ſufficient to have agru- 
ly penitent Heart within ? Whether thoſe 
Faults; by which our Neighbour has been 
ſignally prejudic'd, ought to be repair 'd ac- 
cording to the ſtrictneſs of Juſtice, by giv- 
ing Eye for Eye, Hand for Hand, Life for 
Life; or whether the Reparation of them 
oug ht to be moderated by the Rules of Cha- 
12 In ſhort, what probable Token could 

5 an have that the Divine Majeſty is ap- 
2 pea and fatisfy'd? This matter can never 
be ſolv'd and — by the mere Light 
-of Reaſun. Wherefore it is plain that the 
Knowledg of theſe things muſt needs pro- 
oed from elſe where, and ſurpaſs the "er 
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ing then that Man were in chat; 
— State, which I have boen ſpealting of, 
and which he i certamly ia at the plant, 
and that withal there wore #Relgon belies. 
the Chriſtiaa hich contaitt dl aothing 
tothe Lightof Nature {albeit ſuch ann u 


notluug above it: 3 would not 
our Belief and Approbation while 
juan, orb e us a fair Proba: 
bility; ou t'uther, it would beconvidted 'of 
Falſhood, becauſe it could not: inform in b 
the bare Liphtof Nardre, of chat hol Come 
merce which chere ought tobe berwern God 
and Man, which conliſts of Pros 
miles, and Ordinances on God's part g 
Hopes, and Services on Namaz all 


ſhip that is due to ir, unless 
clare the manner of it, — — 
Man make up the Perſection and the better 
part of this Worſbip. The molt puny Barth- 


iy dag cortar Modetor Sdn, what 
cording to chat Model of 
they chemſelves are Gar nom to 
Should: we not make 
Nafixł, who tho he 
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de 


never yet been found) and at omDe O 


'order the Aﬀairs of Cant n 5 
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ſſhmould thoſe be obvious and eaſily knowable, 
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Idiot ſhould undertake to diſcourſe of Phy. 
fbr, Mathematicks, Aſtronomy, or the like, 
according to his own rude Ideas, what ſot- 
tiſh-Blunders miſt he needs commit? And 
if an ignorant Peaſant, who never was us'd 
to any thing elſe hut the Plow and the Cart, 
ſhould take upon him to frame a Clock or a 
Watch; what a pretty piece of Work would 
be make of it! But now conſider that there 
is much leſs Proportion between the moſt 
piercing Underſtanding and the Divine H- 
fterys, than between a ſtupid, ignorant Man, 
and the abſtruſeſt Sciences, or niceſt pieces ol 
Art. What likelihood is there, that Divine 
matters ſhould be eaſier to be ſearch'd into 
than ſenſible, and thoſe which Nature has 
expog'd to our Bodily View ? Or rather, how 


if even theſe be hidden and kept from our 
Knowledg? The teſt Philoſophers have 
not yet given the Reaſon of the Flux and 
Reflux c : _ __ 2 n ro ſecret 
Quality of the one, by which it con- 
ſtantiy turns toward its Pole, draws Iron to 
it on one ſide, and puſhes it away on the 
other; nor have they yet given any clear Ex- 
poſition of the Nature of Colours, which is 
the only Object that conſtantly faces us, and 
males its Appearance to our Sight nor do N 
they know how Viſion is perform d, and how | — 
a Whole Hemiſphere is 2 in the Retina, 
without the leaſt Confuſion, tho it be ſo diſ- 
propor- 
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proportionately fmall : 
not underftand' Nature ; the more they con- 

ſider the Works, ſo mach the leſs do they 
fathom the Secrets of it. Now if the moſt. 
enlighten'd Perſons are blind as to theſe mat- 

ters, how ſhall human Underſtanding, whic 


is ſo very weak and ſhort-lighted, be able 


to preſcribe a due Method for the Worſhip 
of God? And how ſhall the whole of the 
true Religion be built upon natural Notions? 
Certainly this muſt needs have ſuch Princi- 
ples, and lay down ſuch Doctrines as do not 
juſt exceed the Capacity of human Reaſon; 
but are infinitely above it. For in ſhort, as 
a wiſe Pagan thought, if Reaſon be non- 
plus'd and dazPd at the Contemplation of 


Natare, even in the moſt vile and abje& 
Beings, what will it be at the ſight of the 


moſt noble and lofty things * ! Laſtly we 


may add, as another Proof of this Truth; 


the univerſal Opinion and Conſent of Men, 
whom the ſame general Inſtinct inclines to 
believe a Religion; nay and to believe it as 
taught by God. Hence as the true Religion 
has really this Advantage, fo all the falſe ones; 
to gain themſelves Credit, have pretended to 
the ſame by feigning Revelations from God, 
from Angels, Sibyls and Prophets : For which 


— % 


- 5 ' . 
„Natura retum Vis atque Majeſtds in onmibus niottiehtis 


Fide catet, Flim Hift: Nat: Libs 3. F. 1. 


Reaſoti 
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Ia à word, they do - 
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Reaſon the Academ)s and Sects of the Phi- 
loſophers, who undertook to go no furthet 
than Nature led em, have never appear'd to 
concern themſelves in founding Religions. 
Wherefore the principal Character of the 
true Religion is that, whichan Ancient aſcribes 
to God, namely of being ſo much more 
known. as he is rais'd above our Knowledg ; 
or that which has been alſo given to the Sun, 
namely that we diſcover ſo many more Won- 
ders in this noble Star, as we find our ſelves 
uncapable of diſcovering em all. | 
It is impertinent to reply, that Chriſtianity 
is as old as the World, and that at the be- 
ginning of one and Yother we admit of the 
Law of Nature; for this Name was indeed 
given to the Law of the firſt times, not that 
it did not depend on ſuper natural Principles 
and Divine Revelation, as appears by the Be- 
lief of the neceſſity of a Mediator, of a Re- 
medy againſt Original Sin, and many other 
Articles; but to diſtinguiſh it from the writ- 
ten Law, which immediately follow d. But 
ſuppoſing it were not requiſite that the 
Knowledg which ought to ſpring, from the 
true Religion ſhould be ſo very lofty, yet 
ſtill muſt it needs be own'd that it cannot be 
grounded on bare human Reaſaning. For 
the Generality of Men being unable to ſpecu- 
late ſublime and loſty things, either becauſe 
of the weakneſs of their Mind, or becauſe 


the Neceſſitys of the Body, and the Hurry 
| FO 
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of the Paſſions, the Pains and Pleaſures of 
Life hinder em from uſing a ſteddy Applica- 
tion, muſt needs then be without any Re. 
ligion at all, or if they have any, yet muſt 
they be forc'd to borrew the Light which 
guides *em to it, from the moſt enlighten'd 
Sages of profane Antiquity. Now tho theſe 
towering Genius's might diſcover this hidden 
Treaſure in the Fund of their own Minds, 
which many others of groſſer Capacitys had 
not the leaſt Glimps of; yet ſeeing all of 
them have never agreed, or at leaſt but in 
very few things, what will the greateſt part 
of Mankind do? Whoſe Opinion ſhall they 
venture to take up with? If they have no 
Know ledg or Diſcernment of theſe matters, 
how ſhall they be able to make an Eſtimate; 
which ſide among ſo many is moſt in the 
right? How can they underſtand all thoſe 
Subtletys which every ſingle Se makes uſe 
of to expound or abet its Doctrines? 
Wherefore it is plain that theſe few ſoaring 
Wits could not each of them cauſe them- 
ſelves to be adher'd to, becauſe they were of 
ſo many different Minds; and that the Ge- 
herality would not be able to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who utter'd Trath from Cheats and 
Impoſtors, both upon the account of their 
too ſubtle Reaſonings, and the meanteſs 


of their own Capacitys. Thus the greateſt 


part of Mankind not knowing what to be 
at, nor which way to turn, could hever 
. K 2 aſſuredly 
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aſſuredly. know the true Religion, which 
2 00 be the greateſt Inconvenience imagi- 
r 5 | 
Hence was it abſolutely neceſſary that Re-. 

ligion ſhould be reveal to that it ſhould 
be eſtabliſid on the Infallibility of the Word 
of. God; that ſo concealing, it ſelf on one 
hand from the Subtlet. the Learned, and 
accommodating it ſelf ¶ t'other to the weak · 
neſs of the Unlearned, it might be in ſome 
fart; adapted and proportion'd to all the 
s we daily experience it, could not be the 
Foun ation of the true Religion, and there- 
fore was it altogether needful that the Divine 
Revelation ſhould be ſuch, in that it is above 
all natural Reaſoning, and ſtands on the 
Authority of God. Now they, who are but 
never ſo little vers'd in Chriſtianity cannot 


but know that it teaches ſuch Truths as do 


tranſcend the Bounds of our Reaſon ; ſo that 
I need not ſo much trouble my ſelf to prove 
this Article, as to ſhew that the Chriſtian 
Religion is unjuſtly accuſed of teaching thoſe 
Dock rines, which not only tranſcend, but 
contradict the Light of Regſon; of pro- 
pounding impoſſible and incredible things, 
whichp uy oppoſe our Natural Notions,de- 
{troy our firſt Principles of common Senſe, and 


Lv 2 * 


* Thom, Ag. cont; Sent. L. 1. C. 3. 


World: Human eaſon being ſo very weak, 
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ch ] are conſequently falſe. I ſhall ſeein the fol- 
i» || lowing Chapter how little ground there is 
I for this Accuſatioun. 1 98 
es | 1 119 #37 | eie 
_— — 
rd T 04. 56 eee Sued 
5 CHAP. VI. 
me | pounds to Men, as reveal'd by God, 
he tho it be above, yet is not contrary to 
ak, 1 . eee 
the Reaſon. | | 
re- ; 25 : 7 font 
ine ER E in the firſt place it will be ex- 
Ve 1 pedient to weigh the difference be- 
the tween theſe following Propoſitions. 
but 1. I do not ſee by what natural Reaſon it 
not || can be prov'd that this or that thing s. 
do 2. 1 do not ſee hom it is or can be. my 
hat 3. I fee by natural Reaſon that it cannot 
„.. e 1 
The firſt and ſecond Propoſitions do be- 
ofe || token nothing that is contrary to the Light of 
but Nature, they only import that one cannot 
ro- judg by this Light of N ature, whether they 


„ be true or falſe: And this is what J have al- 
Te ready prov'd in the precedent Diſcourſe, 
and || touching moſt of the Doctrines of the true 
Religion, It is only the third Propoſition 
that includes a repugnance and formal con- 
trariety to the Light of Reaſon, and by con- 
"ry K 3 {equence 


bl 
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ſequence points out to us where there is, Falſ I O. 
hood. But now it is certain that this cannot an 
be found in any Article of the Chriſtian Re- cel 
ligiog, and that the utmoſt Efforts of its || do 
greateſt Enemys to ſhew it repugnant ta do 
Reaſon, have been vain and to no purpoſe: an 
had they ever been ſucceſsful, they would m 
have ſubdu'd at one ſtroke all thoſe great: 
Genius s, thoſe learned Perſonages, that have U De 
embrac'd and conſtantly defended the Chri- ¶ Re 
ſtian Faith during ſo many Ages, and long || -Ex 
before the other Religions appear d. anc 
What can thoſe Muſhroom-Wits ſay, im 
whoſe Eyes are ſo weak as that they cannot I Sta 
bear the Light of the great and ſplendid the 

| Truths of Chriſtianity ? It may be their na- the 
tural Enquirys may ſuggeſt to em this Fancy, anc 
that the miſerable Eternity of Hell is an ex- ¶ be 
ceſſive Puniſhment for one ſingle Sin; that fide 
the Juſtice of God has been too ſevere to con 
the Apoſtate Angels and the firſt Man. But the 
I give em to underſtand that theſe Inflictions, ¶ the 
however rigorous they may ſeem, yet do Ser 
not imply any thing that oppoſes right Rea. ] 
ſon, theſe are Inſtances of the Divine Con-Eſ ſay 
duct, which paſſes all the Rules of human Pai 
Policy. We do not ſufficiently conceive the fon 
Majeſty of an offended God, the Evil and] Pe- 
Enormity of Sin, the Obligation of the G0 
Creatures to the Creator; it does not belong wa 
to ſuch ſhallow Minds as ours to cenſure the G0 
adorable Judgments of an infinite Way and 


tze coe Rethion . Of F * 
On the contrary, 'we rather ought to admite, 
and hereby take occaſion to conſider the Ex- 
oelleney of the Chriſtian Religion, Which 
does not indeed debaſe Divine things“ quite 
down to us, but yet lifts #s above our ſelves, 


and even up to them, to the end that it may 


make us conceive and underſtand em. 


Should any Man doubt of a Mathematisul 


Demonſtration,” ſhould he queſtion iat 


Reaſon proves, what Mechanicł teaches, What 
Experience ſhews, touching the Extenſion 


and Diſtance of the Heavenly Bodys, the 


immenſe Bigneſs and regular Motion ofthe 


Stars, the prodigious Force of the Lever, 
the horrible Effects of Gun powder; tho 
theſe things at firſt bluſh appear ſo ſtrange 
and incredible, would not ſuch a one, I ſay, 
be eſteem'd a ' Madman, and as a Perſon be- 
ſide himſelf? And how near then dv they 
come to this Character, who-will not credit 
the Eternal Truths, unleſs they conform to 
their groſs Ideas, and fall under the outward 
Senſe s 4 


But here again, it may be an Inſel Will TY: 


ſay, that ſeveral Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith are really and directly contrary to Rea- 
ſon: As for inſtance, to believe three Divine 
Perſons, which are not three Gods, but one 
God; to believe that one of theſe Perſons 
was made Man, and ſo became at once both 
Godand Man; that this God-man was born 
and liv'd in extreme Diſgrace and Poverty; 

K 4 that 
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that he fuffer d Death upon a- Croſs, cover d Sul 
92 Reproaches, and loaded with Pains; to 
. that, he dy'd for Man, albeit his rebellious 5 
Subject and declated Enemy. This, thinks 
he, is to credit things impoſſible, and which 
directly oppoſe good Senſe; but I ſay, that 

theſe ſeeming Impoſſibilitys are only his Fan. 

cys, and cannot be found in the Articles of 
our Faith. For firſt, ſo far is Chriſtianity 
from deny ing the Unity of God, that it de- 
fys any other Religion whatever, to propoſe 
an Unity, which, not to ſay ſurpaſſes, but 
even equals or comes near to that, which it 
aſcribes to God; that is, an Unity of Na- 

ture, Subſtance, Eflence, Exiſtence, Divi- 

nity, an Unity of Wiſdom, Will, Power, 

Cauſality in forming the World, without 
any Contrariety, Difference, Inequality, 

Change, Compoſition ; and in a word, on- 

only God, And can there be a more perfect, 

19555 pure and ſimple Unity conceiv d than 

But you ſay, replys the Pagan, that in this 

Unity there are three Perſons. Tis true we 

go o, and we may ſee an Image of this 
[ruth in the Nature of Shadows and Traces. 

There is but one Sun in our World, yet he a 

has in himſelf a Fountain of Light, Rays 


f 


| d 

and Heat, which are three diſtinct things. C 
E 

A 


The rational Soul is one in the Body, and yet 
it has three ſeveral Powers, Underſtanding, 
Memory and Will. And a thouſand other 

, Subſtances 


tie Chriſtian Religion. om 
Subſtances there be, in which Namber is found * 
to conſiſt with Un; 1313 


With the Soul. 


— 


© 


Now if three Ae ene ce et one 


Star and one Soul, hy may there not be three 


Hy poſtaſes, Subſiſtences or Perſons in ane i- 
vine Nature? I own indeed that theſe Crea- 
tures are not ore with exactly the ſame Unity, 
that is in God, or rather is God: but wit hal 
Iaffirm, that the very Trinity, which is God 


himſelf, is much more one than the Unit of 


theſe Creatures. I mean, the Divine Unity, 
tho ſubſiſting in the Trinity, is infinitely 
more ſimple than the Unity of y created 
Subſtance; for it is certain that theſe three 
adorable Perſons do agree in the ſame com- 
mon Nature. But the Caſe is far differe 

as to the Sun with reſpect to his Rays, Light 
and Heat, and to the human Soul with re- 
ſpect to its Powers; the Rays, Light and 
Heat in the Solar Body are not one and 
the ſame Eſſence; nor are the Underſtand- 
ing, Memory and Will the very ſame thing 
Whence it follows, that 
thoſe Multiplications which are found in cre- 
ated Unitys do in ſome ſenſe alter the Unity, 
by the Differences and Diſtinctions which 
attend *em ; but that the Trinity of Perſons 
does in no wiſe detract from the Unity of the 
Godhead, becauſe each of em keeping its 
Propertys, they ſubſift in Unity, or rather 
are the Unity it ſelf. 5 


But 


am” * 4 8 
P. 
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But if our Opponent ſtill replys, that the 
Unity of God is not ſo compatible with a 
Trinity of Perſons, as the Unity of the Sun 
is with its Emanations, and that of the Soul 
with its Powers; I'll return him a ſecond 
Anſwer, that there is nothing in the Trinity 
of the Divine Perſons, which at all intrenches 
on the Sovereign Unity, or which hinders it 
from being leſs one than any created Sub- 
ſtance ; becauſe here the, Perſon producing, 
produces only with it ſelf, of it ſelf, and in 
it ſelf, and the Subſtance produc'd is the Sub- 
ſtance of that which produces, and the ver 

ſame with it, excepting only as to the Perſe 
nal Relations, which are indeed oppoſite to 
each other. But to render my Anſwer more 
ſolid and exact, I would fain know what Re- 
pugnance and Contradiction there can be i- 
magin'd between the Unity of Nature and 
the Trinity of Perſons in God. Perhaps it 
will be ſaid, that this appears from a gene- 
ral Induction of the Creatures, in which one 
Nature is always join'd with one Subſiſtence, 


and among them the ſame Nature has never 
been ſeen in three Subſiſtences or Perſons. 


But in anſwer to this, pray what neceſſity is 
there that the Subſtance of God ſhould be of 
the ſame Condition with that of created Sub- 
ſtances, and that it ſhould be uncapable of 
ſubſiſting in three Perſons, for this very Rea- 
ſon, becauſe all finite Beings are ſo? On the 
contrary, is it not very probable that God in 

this 
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this reſpect, as well as many others, may, 
be different from all the Creatures; and that 
dane in himſelf all poſſible Goods with- 
out any the leaſt Defect, he is one, yet ſo as 
not to be alone; is fruitful, yet ſo. as not to 
multiply his own proper Subſtance ; is able to 
diffuſe himſelf infinite ways, yet ſo as not to 
go out of himſelf, or to leſſen any of his 
own Perfections? So that the caſe ſtanding 
thus, all the Difficulty, which Heathens think 
o be invincible, is reduc'd to this point, that 
uman Reaſon is too weak for railing it ſelf 
to ſo lofty a Conception, that Experience in. 
deed does. not ſhew us any Nature like that 
of God, which we readily acknowledg, not 
only as touching this Myſtery, which is the 
moſt profound of. all, but alſo, as to many 
other Articles of the CHriſtian Religion; and 
ina word, that we cannot comprehend. the 
Manner, how the Nature of God ſubſiſts, 
it being a neceſſary Conſequence, that as the 
Subject is Divine, ſo the way of its ſubſiſt- 
ing is incomprehenſible; for could we com- 
rehend it, then would it follow, that it is be. 
ow human Underſtanding, becauſe what is 
comprehended muſt needs be inferior to that 
which comprehends it. * | 


But muſt not a Man be very indiſcreet to 


deny that in God which he does not compre- 


hend, ſeeing he is not ſufficiently enlighten'd 

to know even that which makes himſelf to 
be a Man? For to addreſs my ſelf to on 2 
92 N hoſe 


F 
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thoſe Libertines that would ſubje& thin 
Divine to their Reaſon, and not their Reaſon 
to things Divine, let him tell me what that 
Saul is, by which he lives and bears the 
Name of a rational Being; or does he know 
how. the Vegetative, the Senſitive, and the 
rational Souls are join'd together? Does he 
know whether they are one and the ſame 
Eſſence; or whether they are only coupl'd, 
and what are thoſe Links which couple em 
together, or whether they are ſeparate from 
each other ? Whether the rational Soul only 
be immortal; whether the two others, 
which firſt appear in Man, do expire with 
the Body; or whether being blended with 
the rational Soul, they obtain by virtue of 
this blending an Immortality, which they 
have not in Beaſts and Plants? In ſhort, does 
| he know how the Soul is united to the Body, 
and how it is diſunited from it? Can he tell 
me what is the Bond that ties together ſo 
different, ſo oppoſite Subſtances ? And how 
theſe Parts of human Conſtitution when 
Join'd together, do mutually aſſiſt and help 
each other in all their Operations ? | 

Human Underſtanding is altogether igno- 
rant of theſe and many other things, and 
yet does it think its Sight ſtrong enough to 
hold the Splendors of che Dezry without 
being blinded or dazPd ? But perhaps an Ene- 
my of Chriſtianity will tell me, that allowing 


that a Trinity of Perſons in the Unity of the | 
Godhead 


IC 


re 


and i 
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Godhead cannot be prov'd to be impoſſible, 
yet another thing there is, which plainly 


ſhocks good Senſe and Reaſon, namely what - 


the Chriſtian Faith propoſes, touching the 
ſecond Perſon of the Trinity; that he being 
God as well as the firſt and the third, yet was 
made Man; that he was born not only in 
that Baſeneſs which is common to our Na- 
ture, but in a State of extreme Poverty; 


that after having paſs'd away his Life in Ab- 


jection and Trouble, he ended it by a cruel 
gnominious Death. We need not here 
ſeek for Subtletys, ſays our 2 nor 
examin the dark Philoſophical Terms, Eſſence, 
Subſtance, Soon and Perſon ; it ſuffices 
to underſtand, according to the uſual Ac- 


ceptation, the Terms of Majeſty and Mean- 
neſs, of Divinity and Humanity, of God 


and a Gibbet, in order to make a Judgment, 
that ſo oppoſite, ſo contrary things cannot 
be united; the Union of Which not with- 
2 is made the Foundation of Chriſtia- 
nity. 

ble but at the bottom it has ſo little in it, 
that I engage after. having confuted it, to 
draw from it clear and ſolid Proofs, for 


be gel 1 i . 
to be deſpis d and evill 8 to be per- 
ſecuted and condemm d to Death? I grant 


poſt it. bem fidels (ay, it is impoſſihle 
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* 


ndeed this Objection ſeems very plau- 


2 the Chriſtian Faith, and con- 
founding the other- Errors of thoſe that 


- 
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em indeed that it is impoſſible for God to 
ceaſe to be God, by becoming Mar ; this is 
directly repugnant to Reaſon, but this is nor 
what Chriſtianity teaches, whole Faith is this, 
that God ſtill remaining God, united to his 
Perſon the Human Nature: And what Im- 
poſſibility is there in this? Or who will un- 
dertake to demonſtrate that ſuch an Union 
cannot be? Is it impoſſible that the ſupreme 
Good, which is moſt eagerly bent to diffuſe 
and communicate it ſelf, ſhould be imparted 
and united to a Creature in the higheſt de- 
gree of Union which is poſſible, that is, in 
the Perſonal or Hypoſtatical Degree? Is there 
any Repugnancy or Contradiction imply'd 
in this, with reference either to God or to 
the Creature? Has the Divine Magnificence 
any other Bounds than thofe it fixes to it ſelf? 
Is the Creatare made fo much an Enemy of 
its own Good, as to be uncapable of receiv- 
ing the greateſt Favours? What reaſon 
have we to deny our own Species an Advan- 
tage, which raiſes it to the higheſt pitch of 
Glory? Is not God as powerful as Earthl 

Kings and the ancient Cæſars, who could al- 
ſociate to the Empire the meaneſt of their 
Subjects? In a word, is not the Divine Eſ- 
ſence in the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity, as 
capable of being Hypoſtatically united with 
the human Nature, as the rational Soul is of 
being united with a bodily Subſtance, and of 
making by that Union one ä , 

TOY es 


Does it ſeem to be impoſſible that God 
ſhould be poor ? I grant that it really is fo, 
for how ſhould he become poor 'who has'in 
himſelf immenſe” Riches, or rather, who is 
his own Treaſure, and that of all the Crea- 
tures? But yet all the Riches he poſſeſſes as 
God do not hinder,” but that in the human 
Nature, which he took upon him, he may 
fail of ſome things which he has need of 
And how can we think it ſtrange that he 
ſhould be deſpis'd in this Human Nature, 
ſince he always has been ſo, even in the Di- 
vine ] For in ſhort, by how many Injurys 
and Blaſphemys has Man in all timesoutrag'd 
God? Do they ſay that God cannot die? 
This is very true, with reference to the Di- 
vine Nature, which is impaſſible and immor- 
tal, which is all Delight and Life it ſelf; but 


is it any Contradiction, that the Soul ſhould 
be ſeparated from the Body, as to that Huma- 


nity which has been Hy poſtatically | j oin'd to 
D 


% 


a Divine Perſoy ? | 
But granting, ſay they, that this was poſ- 
ſible, ſuppoſing that God was willing it ſhould 
be ſo, yet how was it poſſible that God 
{ſhould be _ ? Is it not repugnant to the 
Rules of Reaſon and Decency, that God 
ſhould be ſubjected to ſo much Baſeneſs 
ſhould be expos'd to ſo great Indignitys, ar 

reduc'd to ſuch ſhametul Extremitys: In a 
Word, which is a mighty Refuge to the Gen- 
tile Oppoſers of Chriſtianity, that he n 
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be reducd to Extravagance and Fooliſhweſ5* ? 
Thus does the Natural Man ſpeak, without 
underſtanding what it is he ſpeaks. Thus 
does he hold his Hand before his Eyes when 
he has the San directly in his Face; which 
et does in no wiſe ſhe that the Sun has no 
Ligbe, but that its very Light makes it in 
ſome ſenſe dark, and that it cannot be clear- 
ly ſeen for being too viſible and bright. But 
what have you to ſay, who ſpy ſo much Un- 
becomingneſs in that which cauſes our Sove- 
reign Happineſs? Are you ignorant that 
there is nothing unbecoming in Love, and 
that when rightly directed, all its Exceſſes 
are reaſonable? Do you think it ridiculous, 
that God as God ſhould love at all, or if he 
does, that he ſhould love in a different way 
from the Creatares, whoſe Love is ſo inte- 
reſted and weak ? If there be in God an in- 
finite Power, Juſtice and Greatneſs, w 
may we not as well ſuppoſe in him an inſi- 
nite Love, Mercy and Goodneſs? Do they 
find no Contradiction in the Juſtice of God, 
whereby he puniſhes our Crimes; and yet 
do they find it in his Goodneſs, whereby he 
communicates his Benefits to us? not with- 


ſtanding that if I dare ſpeak ſo, the latter 


appears to be more proper and eſſential to 
God than the former, ſeeing that the one 
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ark s the Spirit of true Religion? Has. 


play 'd his Divine Perſecti 
i: * an Infinite Wiſdom,. 


> os Goodneſs and. Love. 
covers to us but very little of thoſe. Divine 


than if a puiſſant Monarch, ſhould aſſign 


Age Win uf 
ds upon br God, i Hil, himſelſ, che 
pRany 8 5 de 


Sa to 


| 
Him W 1 5 1090 f alk Gan tow 1 oy 
moſt veceſſary and effeQ Mp for in- 
clining us to praiſe, bn, 4 obey; and. 


Bruck in NNN arid entirely t ecrate our 
re together 
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Love which chm, a: Benefit, a 

7 which it is confer'd, much greater 
ce to excite, in us the Seatiments of Gratir 

e and Lov, than the bare Benefit, it ſelf 
aten ſo great? What Token did. 

> Ar of his Love, in crea ; e World, 
iich was the firſt Work by.w be di- 

? In this indeed 


a Sovereign Mas | 
Abſolute Power and Independance, 


72 e ee and infinitely excels 
Beings ; but I do not here fee an In 


e. The Creation dif- 


7 if I ma 
the firſt Rank: 


Attribut 


o {| are 
thoſ: of 1 ends 


is is 0, more 


his Slaves Faſt their Nouriſhment and Bibs 
liſtence, to perſwade em that he 0 8 
ak em. Take but a IO e of a 
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tha ann Ga hls" el in the cotirſe of Na- 
ture; and ſee Whether avs is 0 pai 

fits chere is an implys uch an Exce 0 

Love as he 125 ſhewn to us, in makin 15 0 
ſelf Man, that is, in doin what the Rs 
tile Folie 1 OO 
He has 
Creatures thatare loben to dee and 
th, without any expence or Rog to 
imſelf; he has gi 5 em a very mort Life 
that is full of Miſerys and Troubles“: Biit 
does this enough ane the immenſe Riches 
of his Goodneſs to us? Are ſuch. limited Fa- 
vours as theſe ſufficient to perlwade us, that 
God is no leſs Good and Merciful thay Ale is 


Great and Juſt ? Yet our 175 hit ha 
than that 


former was more abſolutely " heed 


to Faye dealt thus with us, how can this 
urg d as a Reaſon for not believing any thi 
"of it? This would be to turn the utm 
Effect of God's Magnifi ence into 4 Method of 
inclining us, not r 60 10 ſe him What is 
his due, but even to an ignorant of what he 
gives uus. 


Wherefore in 603 1 may al Ge i 
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Again, is it objected that God by-utiiting 


himſelf with the Human Nature muſt needs 
have put himſelf in ſuch a State of Ignominy, 
as was altogether unworthy of his adorable 
Majeſty ? On t'other hand I fay, that he 
never did any thing elſe, by which his Majeſty 
appeat?d in a greater Luſtre; not to mention 
that a God- Man is a more magnificent and 
marvellous Work, than thouſands of Worlds; 
ſuppoſing God had pleas'd to create em; 
nor that his Greatneſs ſhines more illuſtriouſ- 
ly in this one Maſter · piece, than in whatever 
he could produce without himſelf: To paſs 
by this, I'fay,' is it not admirable; for him to 
forgive in ſuch a way, as that the Pardon is 
at once an Effect of pure Pity, and yet with- 


al ſuppoſes an abundant Satisfaction? Who 


has ever heatd that the acquitting of a Crimi- 
nal is more ſatisfactory to Jaſtice, than if his 


Crime be ſeverely and eternally: puniſtid? 
Or, that the forgiving of a Drbt can turn to 


more account than if Payment be exacted 
according to the Rigor of the Law? Yet 
who does got ſee with what Decorum the 
Divine Wiſdom has reconcil'd ſo contrary 
thiogs in his adorable Dectee to pardon Mens 


Offences, it being provided that the ſecond 
Per ſon of the Bleſſed Trinity ſhould: become 
2 Ranſom for them, by aſſuming to him 
the Human Nature? How much more ex- 
quiſite and-abundant muſt this Sarigf alt ion 
needs be lool d on, than if gr" 
bos L. 2 | A 


1 


be unpuniſb' d, join'd at once with au exceed. 


receiv d the greateſt Favours ? What can be 


fect Love, and to do that for ungrateful Mas 


- God ? Is it thought indecorous and unſeemly, 
that a God · Man ſhould be poor, not on 
deſtitute of the Pleaſures and Glorys of the] 
World, but alſo cover*'d with Reproach and} i 
Diſgrace? Let thoſe, who 
that God could not make himſelf known as 
Saad, but by wholly deſpiſing what the ot 
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bern turd down into Hell, and God had ap- 
peas'd his Anger by an eternal Paniſbment of 


ſo many guilty Souls? What is more great 
and more worthy of God than an infſexible 
Juſtice; which would not yield that Sin ſhould 


ing Clemency, which was willing to pardon 
all Crimes without puniſhing the Criminals, 
and by being reveng'd upon none but him 
who was pleas'd' to ſuffer the Puniſhment, 
which they had deſerv'd? What can be a 
more pecuhar Mark both of a God and a moſt 
loving God, than for him to recompenſe the 
moſt heinous Injurys with ſignal! Benefits, 
than to ſpread his Favours and make his 
Grace abound where Sin abounds, than to 
die for him that would take away hi Life, 
and to do more Good to his very Enemys 
than Men are willing to do to their intimate 
Friends, and thoſe from whom they have 


more Divine and God. like than infinitely. to 
exceed whatever Ideas we can form of a per- 


which Man could never do for a beneficent 


this, conſider 


World 


— * 
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World eſteemns. What would they think pf 
a Monarch that ſhould be delighted with 
wearing the Habit of a Peaſant, and umb 
living in the Cottages of Shepherds, that; 
ſhould mind nothing elit but Country NDiver- 
ſions, and limit his whole Ambition tothe 
Village? Would they not think ſuch a one 
out of his Senſes? Now What are Earthly 
Riches, the Pomps, the / Pleaſures and Gran- 
deur of this World; in tegard to a God hoſe 
Majeſty cannot be contain' d in the immenſe 
Extenſion of the Heavens? Since motliiag 
upon Earth was worthy of him, was not 
this ground enough for. him to neglect What 
ever Men do ſo eagerly. ſeek! after? But ngi- 
ther was this the only Motive, which octa- 
fion*d/ à God Man to | deſpiſe; all worldly 
Goods; he alſo renounc?d?em, becauſe as he 
was the Sovereign Miſdom, it became him to 
refer his Actions to ſo excellent an End, as is 
that of inſtructing Mankind, and leading 
'em to Happineſs by tlie way of Vertue. 
Now it is plain, that a poor and painful Life 
of a Gadiman was moſt proper and effectual 
for inſpiring us with the greateſt Ardor and 

; Deſire after the things of the other Liſe, and 
with the greateſt Iudifferency and Uncon- 

cernedneſs for the things of this. Mpreover, 
it being uſual for the Riches, Pleaſures and 

Glorys of this World to divert and turn us 

as out of the way of Vertue, and the Eſteem 
ot theſe Tae being ineconfiffent 


with 
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with the Eſteem of thoſe Goods whith are 


Eternal ; how could the Divine Wiſdom bet- 
ter ſerve as a Guide to us in ſo difficult a Path, 
than by deſpoiling it ſelf of all thoſe Goods 
which it intended that we ſhould deſpiſe? 
Nor is it enough for acquiring Chriſtian Ver- 
tues and Eternal Happineſs, that we deſpiſe 
the Goods of this Life, but we muſt alſo not 
fear all thoſe Evils with which this Life a- 
bounds: for which Reaſon the God man has 
not only rejected whatever Men deſire, but 
has alſo voluntarily choſen whatever they 
ſear. Thus the Wiſdom incarnate deſpiſing 
allthat which the Wicked hope for, embrac- 
ing all that which they abhor, and doing 
all that which they wonder at, has dif- 
— — himſelf, as a Father of the Church 
obſer ves, from the Rout of Mankind, by ſuch 
Tokens as were proper for a true Inſtructer 
of them *. Why then ſhould we think that an 
— wy to God, which is a moſt admirable 
Effect of his Viſdum? Let us rather on t other 
hahd ſtop and conſider this profound :Myſtery, 
'and fee what Glory accrues from it to God. 
I s there any thing fo glorious to God in all 
the Grandeur of the Celeſtial Court, and ig 
the Whole Extent of the Divine Monarchy, 
a8 for Him to reckon a God. Man among his 
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Phat they diſcover: in 'em that is plapſible 
and le fer "that the not. only believe 
em, becauſe. Faith bids em do 05 but alſe 
y the Contemplation of © theſe Myftery 
1 YT are 20 more ace aig in that "Faich 


F ah Arie he 


nature” be bing got N ct i Faith 
been ein 


cd, can be of no force ta 
M ike I, dels embrace i it; and it is abſurd to 
four the Reward of having fubmitred 
Dus-Underſtaniding, with the Motives that 
nga e us to make this Submmiſſion. But 
not Withſtandin ng the Reaſons T have hitherto 
1 a for 91 5 1 the Truth of Chriſt; 
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* of Reaſoners, theſe undet rthin'd 800 
ticks; ll oppoſe the Force of this Taft Arg 
ment, which ſhall ferve as a Cancluſion ani 
a Seal to this Treatiſe, Whatever. we fu 
ficiently know, as reveal d by God, 1 
needs be moſt true, and ought to be believ'd 
as a matter indif] putable: It cannot be ſuppos d 
that in this there is any thing andecent or un- 


reaſonable, whatever the Minds of ſome 


Men, who are ſo ſubject to be deceivꝰd, and 
yet ſo ready to decide; ſo very weak in their 


Apprehenſion, and yet ſo. bold in defending 


their Opinions, either do or can object, 
Now the Chriſtian Religion contains in it 
ſuch Characters as do ſufficiently prove it to 
have been ere by God: and if ſo, it follows 

a neceſſary Conſeque that the thi 
a it a e 281 of dent 1000 J BY 
of dem true, and ought to be receiv'd as ſuth, 
75 to the Rules of the juſteſt Reaſons 


She firſt Propo ſition is Sünde on the 
Exiſtence of à at erfeck God, who is the 
firſt Truth, on whic + the others depend ; 
as alſo he is the firſt Being, from which all 
the others are deriy d: An "this Frppoſition 


it is ſupported by Divine Authority, is 'the 
moſt ſolid and moſt certain Notice of which 
our Mind is capable; that the more obſcute 
the Truths of Faith are, and the greater tho 
Difficultys which we haye to condert in be- 


lieying 


0 
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Chr ianity 5 ſuch evident Profs of "its 
— ing "earl by God, that wileſs 6 Man 


be void of all Prudence, and a downright 
Enemy F Truth, bea cannot but r- 
01 Mr. J 05 
CH nk 73 Jen 6 197 81 
* N order to Ty Tn this Truth, let 
us, as we promis'd, make uſe of thoſe 


Very Reaſons which the Enemys of C 1 17 
nity oppoſe againſt us; and ſee how the My- 


ſterys of Jeſas s Chriſt, at once. both God, and 


RY to have been reveal'd. by G | 
1 cangot be queſtion'd, that there 1 
2040 in; the og who, went by the 

ane of 2 110 brit, Who Was, condemn! d 
Death, "and ;crucify*d,, for having declar'd 

2 55 to be Ho and the Son of God. Now 

I it be that this Men was, God and 

* Sen 0 1 60% As indeed he Was, a 


11 kee that they plainly 1] 


Han, are, lo: ar from rendering the Chrz/ * 
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thy needs no other Proof of the Truth of Chri. 
en ftianity; but if it be ſaid, that he endes 
ap- | vour'dto paſs for what he was not, then was 
ne | he undoubtedly the proudeſt and indiſcreeteſt 
I | Perfonin the World, for oppoſing at once the 
Divine Honours of the true God, of the 
Jews,. and all the falſe Gods of the Heathens, 
and for aſcribing Divinity to hitnſelf in ſuch 
Ia poor, ſuch a wretched Condition as he 
, | was in. What a monſtrous Extravagance 
75 and Raſhneſs was it for bim to undertake, 
an without any Aſſiſtance, the Ruin of Paga- 
ht | niſm; tO alm at deſtroying a R 
ice was ſo firmly rooted, maugre all che Powers 
of Heaven, Earth and Hell? How uncon- 
ceivable is it, that he ſhould pretend to com- 
paſs his Deſign, by obliging Mankind to be- 
lieve that God is one in three Perſans; that 
there is but one Deity, que Subſtance in; three 
diſtinct Subſiſtences; that the ſecond of theſe 
three Perſons is at once both God and Man; 
and that this God man led an abjett. Life, and 
duyid a ſhameful Death. N 


4 2 
1 by 


* But the moſt conſummate Folly of this 

: new Maſter was his teaching, that whoſo- 
as ever would follow him muſt prefen Poverty, 
he Ignominy, Sufferings and Death, before all 


5 F — pn * agrocable to Nature ; that he 
a tnuſtevenbate himſelf, erocify bisown len 


thro the Rigors of Mortification and the Se- 
veritys of Penitence; that his Diſciples. muſt 
15 _ adore his Godhead. under the appearances of 
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4 little Breu and Wine; that by this me- 
thod, and as he is under this Form, they 
muſt ſpiritually eat his Body and drink his 
Blood: In ſhort, that all theſe Articles ought 
tobe ſo ſtedfaſtly believ'd and confeſs d, that 
a Man ſhould rather chooſe a thouſand times 
to die than make the leaft queſtion about 
dem! All theſe are ſuch terrible ſurpriſing 
Doctrines, that one would think they ſhould 
rather afrighten than allure Mankind; ſo 
repugnant are they to the Condition and the 
Conduct of one that was any thing leſs than 
God, that if we look on em, even with re- 
ference to God, they ſurpaſs the urmoſt Hu- 
man Reaſon, and ſeem far beyond all the 
Boundarys of Truth. How can we con- 
ceive ſuch an Inſtance of Madneſs, that a 
Man ſhould pretend without any help of the 
Divine Power to eſtabliſh theſe Maxims in 
the World; and not only to convince his 
' Diſciples of ſo incredible a Doctrine, but alſo 
to oblige em to convince others of it, and 
that even at the expence of their own Lives 
after having ſeen their Maſter crucify'd ? 
Was any thing ever ſo ridiculous, that one 
ſiagle Man ſhould propoſe to put ſuch" a 
Cheat upon all the World, and that by a 
_ © Method Which was ſeemingly ſo groſs, fo 
extravagant, and ſo diſproportionate to the 
End it drove at? Yet notwithſtanding we ſee 
that this Extravagance or Foolifbueſs, - or 
whatever you'll call it, has been maimain'd 


and 
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and;upheld in ſuch a manner, that the u- 
moſt Wiſdom of Men could never conſound 
or conviqt it of any the leaſt Falſhood. This 
pretended Fooliſbaeſs it is that has deſtroy d 
the Dominion of Devils, has overturn'd 
Idols, whoſe Worſhip, was ſo ancient and fo 
deeply rooted in the World ; this it is, that 
after; having aboliſh'd profane Superſtitions 
and the impious Laws of P agazz/m; eſtabliſſid 
the Know ledg and Worſhiꝑ of the tras God, 
of whom all the Nations of the Earth, were 
1gnor ant, excepting only the \ Jews: In a 
word, this it is that reform'd the Cuſtoms 
and Manners of the World, that introduced 
Humanity, Sweetneſs, Humility among the 
moſt ſavage and barbarous Nations. Now 
can it be imagin'd;,.that the Founder of fuch gl 
a Religion was a Madman or a Fou; or tat 


they who hearken'd to him were out of their 
ſenſes, as they muſt very certainly have been, 
Te, Abe Gad been Gad and Jax Cry a in- 
Jpir'd by God? Is it any way probable, that 
the rat of Men {ould ever become a . | 
Teacher of Humility, a Vertue that was | 
hardly, ng 4, 4h the World before his Ap- 1 
Pearance in it | = 

wrought by this Man whether a Foot or God, 
with whatever has been done in point of Re- 
ligion and Morality by the moſt acute Phi- 4! 
boſophers of Antiquity, Imeanthe' 2 1 
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the Sentt#'s, who with al] their Speculations 
| e s could not make God 242 — 
to one oily City, and 'engag'd hardly any 
of their E Fllowes to embrace Vertue'fin- 
eerely and in earneſt. As neither could Pls- 
tim with all the Favour and Help of the 
Emperot Gallienas and the Empreſs his Wife, 
Found the City of Platonopolis, of which he 
had form'd' a Plan in his Imagination, and 
herein he propos d to have the Laws and 
Republiek of ' Plato - exactly obſerv'd/” All 
3theſe great Geniusis, who have had the Name 
of Wik and Divine, left the World in Vite, 
in the ſame Confuſion and Dar kneſs herein 
they found ĩt *, Whence it is eaſy to make 
— Eſtimate, Which of the two has moſt 
Virtue and Force, whether the Subtlety of 
Philoſophy, or the Simplicity of the nofth 
whether the Doctrine of che wiſe Men 0 the 
World, or the Grace of Jeſas Chriſt? 
Hut befides that Jeſu Chriſt £44 have 
been a Madman to think to make People be- 
lieve him to be God, had he not been cen 
ſo; he would moreover have blacken'd 
<CharaRter;if I dare to ſpeak fo, ' with the 
Marks of Blaſphemy and Sacrile T_T tar 
een of his Life Soul lads been 
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to fig 8 a Monſtet ; and u great. 
er, à more acceptable Sacrifice could not have 
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But if ſo, how then bas it 1 paſs 120 
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7 7 9 55 L add, that this Pun ment is far 
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1 50 a N Crimes ever brought 
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'ble a fe upon 55 1 were not giv- 
en to Idolatry, neither had been ſo for many 


Tears paſt; nor had they committed any 2 
thoſe other enormous Sins, for which, 
the Scriptures teſtify, they) were put in dub. 


jeQtion and bondage to their Enemys. 
But if this does not ſuffice to convince our 


: ave been made by ſo many 
On inſpir d of God, and that ſo oy 
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Ages before Jeſus Chriſt; made I ſay in diffe- 
rent Places and Times relating to particular 
Events, and to whatever has been fulfilbd in 
the Perſon of Chriſt, and in the Publication 
of the Goſpel. Who could diſcover and fore- 
tel things ſo remote, ſo hidden, ſo imptobas 
ble, nay ſeemingly fo impoflible ; but he to 
whom all is open and preſent, ts whom 
there is neither Myſtery nor Futuri⸗ 
ty? But the PrediQtions concerning Je 
Chriſt have not been all reduc'd to Words; 

inaſmuch as be has been alſo in effect declar dd 
even without Words. For in ſhort, let us 
but juſt caſt an Eye upon the Ceremonys 
and Practices of the Religion of the Hebrews, 
upon the remarkable Events and Actions ſet 
down in the Old Teſtament, and we {hall 
ſtraightway find that theſe are ſo many Fi- 
gures and Prophecys of what he has actually 
done. The Life of Chriſt Jeſus bears an ex- 
act relation and conformity to the Actions 
of the Patriarchs, to the Promiſes of the 
Prophets, and the Ordinances of the Law; = 
If theſe Teſtimonys are not thought ſuf- 
ficiently authentick; there is alſo atiother 
which God himſelf gave to the Divinity of 
Jeſus, and which we ought to look on-as the 
Foundation of Chriſtianity. The great God 
has ſpoken, and by the Words that have 
e out of his Mouth, has at once made 
en himſelf and Jeſus Chriſt; as he is the 
Sovereign Lord and abſolute Maſter of Nas 
= M ture, 
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ture, as an Eſtabliſher of choſe Orders here 
below, which no natural Agent can hinder 
from being executed ; and as one who has 
 reſery'd to himſelf the Privilege of doing 
ſome fag which exceed the Power of ma- 
terial, and even of all other immaterial Cau- 
ſes. But what ſhall we ſay again, if in 


order to confirm the Divinity of Chrift Jeſus, 


theſe Orders are revers'd, if he effects ſuch 
Works as can proceed from none but an Al- 
mighty Hand, if Perſons born blind recover 
their Sighr, thoſe at the point of Death re- 


ceive perfect Health, and Members that have 
been a long time cut off and rotten be re- 
join'd again to the Bodys they belong'd to; 


if we find Souls once departed return to ſtink- 


ing Carcaſes, at a bare Word, at ſeveral 
times, and that fo openly and plainly that it 


can admit of none the leaſt Doubt? What 
ſhall we ſay to ſo ſolid, ſo clear a Demonſtra- 
tion as this? | 

Did ever any Prince allow the Uſe of his 


Seal to confirm or authoriſe a Falſhood againſt | 


his on Perſon, or that Orders ſhould be 


| given in his Preſence for N Subj ects 


revolt? Vet this would have been the very 


caſe, had any other but the Author of Nature 
diſpens'd with the Laws of Nature; had God 
even permitted a May, not being at once God, 
to do. ſuch things as were plainly God- like 
and Divine, merely to countenance a Lie ſo 
oppoſite to the Deity, which is Trath it ſelf. 

| | But 
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{ing to the Senſes ; theſe Miracles, Iſay, muſt 


— 
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But moreover, with relation to the Works 
of Chriſt Jeſus, there was not only a bare 
Permiſſion and Condeſcenſion, but alſo the 
formal and poſitive Action of ; he hav- 
ing done that which tranſcends the Power of 
Natural Agents; whereas it is impoſſible that 
any other Being ſhould do that which God 
alone can be ſuppos d to do. Is it then concei- 
vable that this God, who by producing Sub- 
ſtances according to the ordinary Laws of Na-. | 
ture, demonſtrates the Truth of his Exiſtence, 


Ithe Majeſty of his Being, the Extent of his 


Power, is not the very ſame with him, who, 
by thwarting theſe Laws, and reproducing 
Subſtances which had been deſtroy?d, bears 
witneſs as it were to his other Attributes, 
which Human Underſtanding cannot appre- 
hend but by a ſupernatural Revelation? Can 
it be doubted but that this extraordinar7 
Teſtimony which God gives us of himſelf. 
is moſt real and ſincere? Can we imagin that 
God by ſuch Operations as are proper to none 
but himſelf, weat Porz to eſtabliſh Error, 
Falſhood and Im polture ? ;+ 
. Wherefare 115 Miracles, that is, the Ef. > 
fects done by Christ againſt the known 
Courſe and ſertPd Laws of Nature, appeal- 


needs be looked on as the Works of God, 

who knew that this was the only ſure Me. 

thod of ſettling Chriſtianity in the World, 

who. knew 1 it to be repugnant to the —_ 
| M 2 
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of ſo pure a Doctrine as that taught, to be 


propagated either by Force of Arms, as the 
Mahometan was, or by Diſorder of Manners 
as the Pagan, or by Subtlety of Reaſoning, 
or the Artifice of Eloquence *, as the Sects of 
the Philoſophers and Sophiſts; or by the Mul- 
tiplication of Children and the Increaſe of 
amilys, as Judaiſm was. Hence it alſo 
was that at the Birth of the Church, when 
Chriſtianity was built upon the Ruins of J. 
_ dolatry, and of thoſe other Sects which had 
corrupted the World, the Gift of Miracles 
was freely beſtow'd on the Followers of 
Chriſt, God working with 'em and confirm- 
ing the Word with Signs following, as it 
was abſolutely needful in thoſe early times, 
But when the Faith was ſo far eſtabliſh*d, as 
that it muſt be the Fault of Mens Wills not 
readily to embrace it, then God who does 
nothing in vain, thought fit to withdraw his 
wonder- working Hand, and to let things go 
in the ordinary courſe of Vature, wher 
his wiſe Conduct in ſome ſenſe reſembles that 
of Men, who have not ſo much Care, and 
take not ſo much Pains about a Tree when 
it is deeply rooted and widely ſpreads it ſelf, 
as when it is newly planted and begins to 
grow. _ Ot oor tin 
But perhaps it may be bluntly deny'd that 
ſuch miraculous Works were ever done by 


* Not by enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom, 1 Cor. 2: 4. 


Jeſu 
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Jeſus Chriſt, or by any who propagated and 
preſerv*d his Doctrine. Thoſe who dare 
ſay this, I refer to the ancient Hiſtorys and 
Records which relate them, let em examin 


the Circumſtances of them, let em conſider 


the Number and Quality of the Perſons that 


confirm them. Among ſo many Witaelles, 
how many of 'em are there who are either 
Enemys to Chriſtianity, and on that account 
cannot be ſuſpected; or elſe indifferent, or 
at leaſt creditable, tho they were Chriſtians? 
For had they lied as to Matters which hap- 
pen'd in their time, and were tranſacted in 


the View of whole Nations, nothing would 


have been eaſier than to have arraign'd and 
confounded em; yet do we not find that the 
leaſt Falſhood, as to the Facts they relate, 
was ever objected, or at leaſt ever prov*d upon 
em: nay, whoever will make a Detail of all 
this, will find in each particular a greater 
Certainty than is in ſome Truths, which no 
Man ever durſt be ſo raſh as to queſtion ; as 
namely, that there was ſuch a Republick as 
that of Carthage, that Conſtantine was a great 


Emperor, and Goafry de Bouillon a great 


Commander, | | 
Perhaps the Libertine may ſtill reply, that 


all Religions boaſt of Miracles, whether. 


the Pagan or Mahometan, or eſpecially. the 
Jewiſh. To take off which Exception, Ilay, 
that as to the Jewiſh Religion, it may indeed 


very juſtly do fo, this being at rhe bottom 
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the Chriſtian Religion. And thus do its Mi- 
racles ſo much the more confirm the Doctrine 
of Chriſt, as it may be obſerv'd that from 
the time that the greateſt part of Judaiſm has 
been ſeparated from Chriſtianity, that is, for 
ſeventeen Centurys, it has not been able to 
ſhew even one of thoſe marvellous Works 
with which it before abounded. Touching 
the other Religions, whereas they all of em 
pretend to Miracles, they do thereby give us 
to underſtand the invincible Force of this 
Teſtimony, which being as it were an Abridg- 
ment of all other Proots, is ſufficient to con- 
vince all ingenuous Minds, whether they be 
learned or unlearned. But withal their man- 
ner of nw TH this Teſtimony in favour of 
themſelves plainly ſhews, that all the Mzra- 
cles of which they boaſt are but mere Im- 
"poſtures. To make good which Charge, let 

us firſt begin with the Gentiles. | 


They relate very wonderful Events drawn 


from ancient Hiſtorys, and written in fabu- 
Jous times, when all the Hero's pretended to 
_ derive their Extraction from ſome Dezty ; 
_ when they made the People believe that Ko- 
mulus was rais'd up to Heaven, and that 
Nama had private Conferences with the 
Goddeſs AÆgeria, &c. Not to proceed to a 
particular Survey of all theſe fabulous Ac- 
counts, left I ſhould loſe my way in traverſ- 
ing ſo dark, fo large a Field: In ſhort, I ſay, 
if Paganiſm had any Miracles, why did it not 

db 
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oppoſe dem to, thoſe of Chriſtianity, at che 


time that, it made ſo fierce a War againſt it? 
How has it come to , paſs that the ſtrongeſt 
has yielded to the weakeſt ?. That the once 
victorious has been vanquiſh'd ? That the 
Gentiles have embrac'd the Chriſtian Religion, 
which had no more publick Proof, none 
more expos'd to the Railery and Scorn of its 


Enemys, than the Miracles it produc'd for 


their Converſion? Had the Miracles of the 

Heathens been real, had they proceeded from 
God who alone is capable of working true 
ones; how came he then to permit that any 
ſuch ſhould: be done in favour of the Chriſti. 
ans, nay that the Miracles of the Gar! 


ſhould ſo mightily outdo all others for their 


Number, their Quality, their Evidence and 
Efficacy, juſt as the Prodigysof Moſes far ex- 


ceeded the Inchantments of Pharaoh's Magi- 


- 


clans? 


Wherefore either Paganiſin has never had 
any Miracles at all, or at leaſt thoſe it pre» 
tends to, have been the Works of the Devil, 
unworthy to be compar'd with thoſe of God, 
who was manifeſt in the Fleſh to deſtroy 
them. And it muſt be -d that only the 
Miracles of the Chriſtian Religion have pro- 
ceeded from the Omnipotent Hand of God, 


inaſmuch as they have been able to diſſipate 


all the others, juſt as the San with his glit- 
tering Beams diſpels the Miſts and Clouds. 


Ms - But 
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But what ſhall we ſay to Mahometiſm ? 


lous than thoſe Prodigys which had no other 
Shelter, no other Method of giving em 


Credit, but only the Help of numerous Ar- 


mys? Could Mahomet ever boaſt that he 
rais'd the Dead, or head the Sick, as he 
owns that Jeſus Chriſt and his Diſciples have 
often done? Does not this impious Lawgiver 
plainly diſcover the Foundation of his Law, 


in that he permits all thoſe to be deſtroy'd 


who refuſe Obedience to it? 

Thus we ſee that the principal Religions of 
the World, and the moſt inveterate againſt 
| Chriſtianity do confeſs either in Words or by 


in A gater that 1s indivilible, and which ad- 


Truth are forg?d to own it, becauſe in that 
they own hot reater to be true on the ſide of 
Chriflanity, they plainly allow that the leſſer 
is falſe on their own fide. 

But if our Adverſarys be till fo obſtinate 
as that they will not yield, and fo mad as to 
put out their Eyes leſt they ſhould ſee ; yet 
can'they — by their utmoſt Endeavours and 
Subtletys eſcape the Force of this Dilemma: 
either the Miracles which we alledg as Proofs 

of the Chriſtian Faith have been really done 
at the Birth of the Church, or they have 


pot; ; If they have been really done, 1. 
1944 1 


„Gen 9. 
What can be alledg d more weak and ridicu- | 


their Conduct, that the Miracles of Chriſtia- 
nity do far exceed theirs, Thus do we find 


mits of no Degrees, that the Enemys of 
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do the Reaſonings by which we Have efta- 


bliſh*'d the Chriſtian Revelation ſtand im- 


pregnable and unſhaken ; if they have not 


been really done, then is here one Miracle - 
oreater than all the reſt that are ſuppos? 
namely, that the World has been convert 


without wy Miracles. No Religion has 


d ſo obſcure Truths, has hop'd 
for ſo lofty Goods, has wrought ſo diffi 
cult Effects as the Chriſtian. Religion has 
done: How then could Mankind be brought 
over to embrace it, but by manifeſt Pro- 
digys, or by a Miracle exceeding all Pro- 
digys * ? Hitherto J have touch 'd at this Ar- 
ticle with a ſpecial reference to the Wiſdom 
of God ; I ſhall now proceed to examin it 
with reſpe& to his Sovereign Power, whoſe 
Property alone it is to work a Miracle. 
Jieſus Chriſt was crucify'd when he had 


brought over to his Service only a few poor, 
ignorant, timorous Diſciples, who let him 
ie without making the leaſt OP 
his Enemys. Now it is plain that theſe Dil- 
ciples, who undertook the Publication of the 
Goſpel after the ſhameful Death of their Maſ- 


ter, muſt needs in this Enterpriſe have met 
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Eſſet autem omnibus Signis mirabilius, fi ad credendum 
tam ardua, ad operandum tam difficilia, & ad Iperandum tam 
alta, Mundus abſque mirabllibus Signis inductus fuiſlet a ſim- 
plicibus & ignobilibus Hominibus. Thom, Adu. conf. Gent. 
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with more Difficultys than ever he did; who 
as he was the Head of the Undertaking, muſt 
be ſuppos'd to have had more Authority, more 
Wiſdom, more Ingenuity, and more Expe- 
dients for making it ſucceed. To this I 
add, that the Talents of theſe Diſciples 
were very near the ſame; ©, and fo in the or- 
& dinary way there could, one would think, 
& be no ſuch thing as Government among 
«2m; that till then there had been Con- 
© teſts and Jealouſys between em, about 
ce the chiefeſt Place; yet (till no ſingle one of 
em was veſted with a right of governing, 
4 or could pretend to a Sovereignty over the 
< reſt, efpecially conſidering that they had 
4 no expreſs Authority for it, and that they 
had been given to underſtand the contrary, 
< by that even Conduct which their com- 
4 mon Maſter obſerv'd always towards 'em, 
& to the end he might fix in*em a Principle of 
« Humility. And ſuppoſing there had been 
one Head fet over the reſt, yet moreover the 
Countrys where they were to travel being 
very remote from each other, it was morally im- 
poſſible for em to have any Communication, 
or at leaſt for the Superior to make himſelf o- 
bey'd by his Subjects. 

What a wonder then is it to ſee the World 
. reduc*'d under Obedience to Chriſt Jeſus, not 
by Chriſt Jeſus himſelf, but by the Miniſtry of 
his Diſciples, and in particular of the twelve 


"Apoſtles ! How ſurprizing is it to behold a. 


 Govern- 


Government ſo well concerted, ſo very uni- 


form, yet not founded on a Subordination of 


one to another, but on a bare Union of 
Hearts, which in other Caſes is obſervd to 
hold but a very little while, and is very ea- 
fily broken? What a Miracle is it that an 


orderly Submiſſion of Wills ſhould bring 


about the ends of an abſolute Dominion; and 
that Links, which were ſeemingly ſo weak, 
ſhould be indiſſoluble! But this is the leaſt of 


what I have yet further to add to this purpoſe. 


It cannot be deny'd, that at the Birth of 


the Church, the Roman Empire mightil7ß 


fouriſt?d, that it had not only puiſſant Ar- 
mys and immenſe Riches, but alſo illuſtrious 
Perſonages, excellent Philoſophers, and ad- 


mirable Wits. It is on all hands agreed, 
that the principal Nations of which this vaſt 
Monarc hy conſiſted, were the wileft and po- 
_ liteſt in the whole World, and that that Age 


was particularly free from the Barbariſm and 
Incivility of other times. Now at ſuch a Con- 
juncture as this it was propos d to make this 
. ſubject to Jeſus Chriſt crucity'd ; 


but how could this prodigious Revolution be 


effected by the Diſciples who follow*d him, 
and who after having been the Companions 


of his Life were Witneſſes alſo of his Death? 


Yet theſe were the Men, who, maugre the in- 
famous Puniſhment their Mafer ſuffer d, 
would have him notwithſtanding reign over 
Emperors, and eſtabliſn his Lay throughout 


the 
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the Furth. In order to compaſs which end, 


what one would think could they do, but 


fortify and ſtrengthen their Party by making 
Alliances and Leagues with the moſt Warlike 
Nations; what could they better do than 
raiſe Troops, chooſe Commanders, and fo 
with Sword in Hand encounter the moſt 
formidable Powers? But in effect ſo far do 
we find they were from this, that a ſmall 
number of very weak Men attack d the 
whole World, having no other Forces hut 
thoſe of the Word onyx. 

What then ſhall we ſay ? Tt may be they 


were ſubtle Philoſophers, or eloquent Orators ; 
either they had ſuch plain Demonſtrations as 


could not but reduce the moſt obſtinate Minds, 
or elſe they utter'd ſuch polite, ſuch artful 


Diſcourſes, as could not but charm, and fo 


perſwade the People. But fo far again were 


they from this, that they were but ſimple 


ruſtical Fiſhermen, utterly void of Learning 


and Eloquence. | 


What then? 'Did they not propoſe things 


ſo very plain and eaſy, that they to whom 
they propos dem could not chooſe but aſſent 
to 'em ſo ſoon as they heard 'em utter'd? 


But ſo far was it alſo from this, that tho in- 


_ deed they preach'd up a Religion which was 


conformable to good Senſe and to the Light 


of Nature, yet was it in a great meaſure ſuch 
as was hard tobe conceiv'd, rais'd above Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and full of incompre- 
_ henſible Myſterys. What 
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What then could they do in this Caſe? 
Surely theſe Preachers, while they taught 
ſo ſtrange a Doctrine, had the Cunning to 
point out to Mankind an eaſy and 791 — 
way to Happinels ; ſurely they made uſe of 
ſweet and fawning Words, in order to gain 
the Wills of thoſe . whoſe Minds they Were 
not able to convince ; And in a word, to 
change Idolaters into Believers, ſurely they 
permitted all manner of Licentiouſneſs, all 
carking after Profit and Fruition of Pleaſure, 
But on the contrary we find, that they ob- 
lig'd Men to live it the ſevereſt, the hardeft 
way that was eyer yet practis d; they talk d 


- almoſt of nothing elſe but Poverty, Chaſtity, 


Temperance, Faſting, Mortificationand Re- 
pentance, of nothing but renouneing ones 
natural Inclinations, and of ſubmitting ones 
own Will to the Will of another. But it may 
be you'll ſay, that a little Honour ſweeten'd 


all that was bitter in ſo ſad a Condition, and 


that the Hope of Glory brought over Chri. 
ſtians to embrace the Croſs, as it.engag'd the 
Philoſophers. to deſpiſe Pleaſures, , But quits 
the contrary, they preach d up the Contempt | 


of Honours and of ones very ſelf; they main- 
tain'd that the moſt rigorous Penitence, the 
moſt heroick Actions are of no valve in the; 
ſight of God, if there be in em the leaſt Oſten· 
ee 7 4 a ke 
What then again, you'll ſay, copld vo 
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and a quiet Death are the certain Reward of 
all theſe Troubles? But on the contrary, 
they eſtabliſh'da Religion, the bare Profeſſion 
of which was eſteem'd a Crime, and was 

purſud with the cruelleſt Torments which 
the utmoſt Barbarity could inflict or invent. 

The new Converts to Chriſtianity had no- 

thing in their View, but only Executioners, 

Priſons, Gibbets, and all the moſt ſrightful 

Images of Death; they were perſecuted as 
Proſſigates and ſacrilegious Villains, during 
the three firſt Ages of the Church, that is, 
till Chriſtianity had taken deep root, and was 


firmly eſtabliſh'd in the World. And in what 


manner were they perſecuted ? How inge- 
nious was Cruelty to torment em? What 


various kinds of Death, what unheard of 


Puniſhments were invented for em? How 


many Millions of Martyrs were there of 
every Age and Sex, of every Condition and 
Country ? What Vigor, what Patience, 
what Joy were expreſs'd by theſe Believers 
in Flames and on Wheels ? ] do but juſt touch 
at all this, becauſe I am unable to expreſs it 
fully and exactly. 6 
But perhaps youll ſay, that theſe Calami- 
tys happen'd to none but thoſe who were 
brought over to embrace the Faith, while they 
who firſt preach d it were themſelves exempt- 


ed from em; it may be the Apoſtles, when 


iti their novel Opinions, might in- 
eed exhort the People to Martyrdom, — 
ml | wo 
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would they never expoſe themſelves to it. 
But as to this I anſwer, that they obſery*d a. 
quite oppoſite Conduct; theſe firſt Preachers 
having ſpent their Lives in Labours and 
Troubles, did all of em ſuffer at laſt che 
cruelleſt Deaths, excepting only one, whom: 
the Divine Providence mitaculouſiy preſerv d 
for the good of the Church, 

Thus you ſee the Methods by which the 
Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt was founded, yet 
which were ſeemingly as diſproportionate to. 
the End they drove at, as Fire is to cool, 
Ice to heat, or Light to darken. However 
Chriſtianity was every where planted, and 
that in a very little time, What mighty... 
Numbers of Philoſophers and Orators em- 
brac'd the Doctrine of the Goſpel! The 
Learned as well as the Unlearned, the Rich 
and the Poor, the Noble and the Ignoble re- 
nounc'd Idolatry, and confeſsd the Di. 1 
vinity of Chri/t, The Roman Empire quick. Y 
ly ſubmitted to the Croſs, and -ador'd the. | 
Perſon crucify*d; and ſeveral Kzngs,. even 
of the moſt barbarous Nations, were ſoon re- 
duc'd to the Obedience of Faith. In ſhott,, © 
maugre all the Efforts of Tyrants, the Rage) : 
of Devils, the Diverſity of Climates, and. 
Contrariety of Humours, Chriſtianity was ſo 
firmly eſtabliſh'd, and ſo widely, extended, 
that on a ſudden it became the prevailing Re- 
ligion. Now who but the Author of Na- 
ture could effect this Miracle, by —— bz 
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the Laws of Nature? Who but God alone 
could give Succeſs to ſuch an Enterprize, 
when carry'd on by ſo unlikely, ſo contrary 
Methods? h | 
Does the Libertine here tell me, that the 
Mihometan Religion and ſome othef Sefs 
have had great Succeſs in the World? As to 
this, in ſhort I anſwer him, that the manifeſt 
Differences between Chriſtianity and Maho- 
metiſm do ſufficiently prove the Truth of the 
one, and the Falſhood of the other: Who 
does not know that Violence and Intrigues 
Pleaſures and Profits, are the Principles an 


Grounds of the Mahometan Religion, as alſo 


they are of many other Sects which, have 
corrupted a part of Chriſtendom? Hiſtory and 


Obſervation do ſet this matter beyond diſpute. 

Did not the Law of Mahomet begin its 
Growth in a ſtupid barbarous Country? To 
avoid Impediments in its way, did it not in 


ſome meaſure adapt it ſelf to the Doctrines 


and Ceremonys of the other Religions which 
preceded it? It borrow?d the Rite of Circum- 
- cifion from the Jews, and did a great Honour 
to Jeſus Chriſt by the Eſteem it expreſs d for 


Chriſtianity, aſſigning no Reaſons why, it 


ſeparated from it; it taught not ſuch things 


as were ſublime and above the Capacity of 


Human Underſtanding; it ſubdu'd the Peo- 

ple, not by Gentleneſs but Force; the impious 

Author of it was an Uſurper and a a 
Orc 
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and made way for his Doctrine with S 
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in hand; inſtead of Reaſon and Proof he 

only made uſe of Injuſtice and Violenee, in 
order to extend and eſtabliſh his Conqueſts: 
every Man, ſaid he, muſt be either my Dif: 
ciple or my Slave, muſt either follow 

Doctrine or pay exceffive Tributes, m 
either believe me upon my bare Word, or 
renounce all the Pleaſures of Life. Now 
what could ſuch worldly-minded, ſuch ſen- 
ſual Men as he met with, do in this Caſe ? 
How could they, who were bended to the 
Earth, and wholly immersd in Voluptuouſ- 
neſs ; how could they, I ſay, examin the 
things propos'd to em nicely and exactly? 
Beſides, what Judgment can the Mind form, 
what Choice can the Will make, when Fear 
prevails and governs? Can Threats and Cru- 

eltys produce a rational Belief? IO 
Oa other hand, Mahomet has ſoftend the 
Contradictions and Abſurditys of his Law, 
by I know not what Appearance of publick 
Good, and by whatever may flatter the Sen- 
ſs : fo that no wonder if plain and ignorant 
Men could not preſently diſcover and confute 
*tﬀm; and as for thoſe who were likely to do 
it, this falſe Prophet put himſelf in a condi- 
tion to oppreſs all ſuch,before they could have 
time to deliberate what was right, what 
wrong, what true, what falſe, and what 
ſide was ſafeſt to be taken. Could Mahome- 
tiſm ever ſtand the Teſt of a rational Exami- 
nation? has it been ever enquir d into hy ſober 
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Judgments ? and has it not been at once con- 
demn'd ? What Trials or Per ſecutions has it 
ever ſtood the brunt of? What has it to 
boaſt of like the Chriſtian Church, which 
has multiply'd ber ſelf by the Death of her 
Children; and as weak as ſhe once was, has 
triumph'd over the Power of her greateſt E- 
nemys? Is F Sof 
A certain * Emperor once fancy'd he had 
dieſtroy'd her, and would needs himſelf make 
an Epitaph upon her, engraving it on Mar- 
bles; That he had purg'd the Earth from Chri- 
ſtian People, nay that he had aboliſb'd the very 
Name of Chriſtian throughout his Empire. 
But the Falſhood of theſe proud Inſcriptions 
very quickly appear'd, and ina little time this 
ſame Religion, which was thought to be ex- 
tinouiſh's, became the Miſtreſs of Rome and 
of the World. Thus we ſee what Proofs 
there are for confirming Chriſtians in their 
Faith, and for obliging Infidels to quit their 
Errors. The Sum of what I have: faid is 
this; The main Demonſtrations of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion conſiſt in the Conformity of 
its Maxims and Precepts to the Light of Na- 
ture, in the Agreement there is between the 
Grandeur of its Myſterys and that of God; in 
the Aſſiſtances it gives, and the Rewards it 
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propoſes to Vertue; in the Remedysit appilys, 


and the Chaſtiſements it threatens to Vice; 
in that Purity of Life, and that eminent Pers 


obſerve the Rules of its Moralitj. Add to 
this the Origin of 9 it being as an- 
cient as the Creation 

in of Idolatry; Reformation of Manners uni- 


verſally introduc'd, together withthe Know- 


ledg of one only Creator of the World; the 
Converſion of. ſo many different ſorts of Peo- 
ple, nay of the nioft know ing ſharp-ſighted 


- Perſons, who at firſt made a Mock at Chri-. 
fianity, and traduc'd it as an Inſtance of the 
greateſt Fooliſhne/s., yet, ho after havin 


made. ſome Enquiry into it, were at length 
conquer'd by the Force of its Truth, and 
came over many of em at the Hour of Death 

to the Chriſtian Faith, when it is not to be 
ſuppos'd that the Paſſions could occaſion falſe 


Judgments: - / n Free! 
| Moreover, there are ſome ſpecial Tokens 


which diſtinguiſh the Chriſtian Religion from 


thoſe invented by Men, and which evidently 
ſhew the Excellency of the one and the Abs 
ſurditys of the other. As for example, the 
Authority of the Divine Teſtimony in thoſe 


Predictions which have been accompliſh'd, 


in thoſe many Miracles which have been 
wrought by Feſa3 Chriſt and other holy Men, 
in the Converſion of the World which was 
effected in a * manner, in the uni- 
491 | 2 


form 


the World; the Ru- 
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xm that Light which he ordinarily affords us, 
hat he may guide us to the Knowledg of the 


tuppoſing it poſſible for us to err in other mate | 


form Doctrine and unſhaken Stability of the 
Church, which has ſeen the Riſe and Fall of 
a Multitude of Sects, but remains it ſelf un 
chang'd and impregnable: In ſhort, in the 
Advantage Chriſtianity has over all the Socie- 
tys of the Philoſophers, and over all theother 
Religions, in that it reſiſts the Motions of 


elf Love, ſoars up and advances above all 


Human Imagination, al natural Reaſon and 
Eloquence; in that it is independent on the 
Power of Angels and Devils, it being im- 
poſſible that zhefe ſhould eſtabliſh a Religion 
which is opoſite to themſelves ; and no leſs 
impoſſible that thoſe ſhould do it, unleſs they 
fram'd an extravagant Lie, and aſcrib'da Re- 
ligion to God, of which they themſelves were 
the Authors and Inventors. 
If we ſeriouſly and minutely conſider all 
this, how can we but confeſs that Chriſtia- 
nity has Reaſons abundantly ſufficient for en- 
gaping any Perſon of Senſe to embrace it? 


And muſt it not be own'd, that rational ſober 


Heads, which are willing to examin things 
2 and nicely, can never be miſtaken 
n ſuch kind of Searches, unleſs God Almigh- 
ty by a ſecret Method of his Juſtice refuſes 
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But to ſilence the moſt obſtinate, the moſt 
perverſe Diſpoſitions of Men, I ſay, that 


ters, 
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ters, by going in the way of moral, I meat 
of ect Evidence; 'yet does it not chene 


follow, that we can likewiſe err in chooſing 


a Religion 1 to this Principle. Be- 
cauſe in ſhort, while we regulate our ſelves 
in the Choice of a Religion by moral Evidence 
after we have prudently and thorough 
weigh'd the Adyantages, which this Evidence 
has beyond all other oppoſite Perſwaſions, we 
may be ſatisfy*d that we have done juſt that 
which God requires. Thus do we follow 
the Order of his Providence, which has ap- 
pointed or at leaſt permitted theſe things ; 
all which being put together do make up that 
Advantage which a moral Demonſtration has 
above any contrary Opinion. Now this can- 


not be, unleſs God be pleas d that it ſhould be 


ſo; and Man cannot fail of taking that fide 
which God would have him take, unleſs he 
diſpenſe with thoſe Laws which Reaſon gives 
him, and act againſt his proper Light. 
Wherefore he is plainly oblig'd to determine 


himſelf to a Religion, that ſo he may ſerve 


his Creator, = obtain his ultimate Happi- 
neſs, and avoid Eternal Mifery. Now ſee- 


ing it behoves the Divine Providence to give 


Men the Kno iedg of the true Religion, in 
order to conduct em to this End; and this 

Providence does not in effect make known 
any other, but that which carrys with it the 
higheſt of moral Demonſtration: it 
- muſt needs be concluded, either — 
n gion 
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ought, is the worſt he can do. | 
Then would it alſo follow, that we are 
miſſed into Error, Illuſion, and an Abyſs of 
all manner of Evils, by thoſe very Methods 
Which ſhould in all likelihood lead us from 


which the Wiſdom of God has ap 
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ligion which has t his kind of Evidence and 
Certainty, is true; or elſe that God permits, 
nay even ordains that Man ſhould err and be 
deceiv'd, while he obſerves the Rules of the 
higheſt Prudence in chooſing a Religion, It 
is needleſs to explain how ridzculous this latter 


Conſequence is, and to mention how man 


Abſurdities follow from it. Wherefore it 
muſt be own'd, that the Religion which 
has the Evidence aforeſaid is certainly true : 


were it not ſo, it would then follow, that a 
wiſe Deliberation is the ready way to fall in- 
to a Precipice ; that as a Man would wiſh to 


ſecure himſelf from Error and Deſtruction, 
his only method for it would be to difcard all 
the Maxims of Reaſon; that nothing can 
prove more fatal to him than to ſteer his Life 
y the Rules of Vertue, Piety and Prudence: 
And in a word, that for a Man to do what he 


* 


them; that is, by embracing the only means 
pointed or 


permitted. for our Happineſs and Salvation; 
by executing what we are indiſpenſably ob- 
lig d to execute, and what after having us dall 
poſſible diligence to inform our ſelves about 
it, we cannot but conceive to be well · pleaſing 
to God; by ſubmitting our Mind to his Sove- 
| reigu 
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reign Authority, and captivating our Wilt e 
his good Providence. „ 


It is | 
Principles, that moral Evidence, tho by it ſelf 
it may not be- infallible as to other matters, 
yet has in this caſe the utmoſt Infallibility ; 
it being here join'd with the Divine Poss. 
dence which cannot deceive us, and which is 
engag d not only to make known the true Re- 
ligion, but alſo ndt to ſuffer, that he who 
ſubmits to its Guidance, and throws himſelf 
with Confidence. into its Arms, ſhould fall 
into Error and Miſtake. -- 

V Upon this ground then let us either a 
edly confeſs that Chri/tianity ought to be em- 
brac'd as the only true Religion ; or elſe own 
it to be moſt falſe, that there is any ſuch thing 
as a true Religion, that there is a Providence 
in God, or a God in the World: Theſe three 
Particulars being connected by an indiſſoluble 
Chain; and inſeparable from each other. 

In ſhort, let us own and conclude that ei · 
- lapel it is an enormous Sin not to believe the 
Trath of the Chriſtian Religion; or that we 
are allow'd to believe that the Sovereign 
Good has done to us the greateſt Evil; that 


- | the firſt Trath has lied, and that God has de» 


cCeiv'd us: — 1* 2a 4 | 
Thus far my Reaſoning * aim'd at Tyfidels 
and Unbelievers, Now as for as who are 
already Chriſtians, and who have had the 
Knowledg of theſe Diyine Truths, almoſt 
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plain from theſe ſolid and rational * 
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of Gratitude ouglit we, I ſay, to have 
on 


to live in ſuch a manner as if we ſtill ſuſpecte 
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a5 ſoon as our Eyes were open; what Sie 


great, ſo'eminent a Favour |: a Favour whit 
God has refus d to very many and very wilt! 
Men, who made Profeſſion of ſteering their 
Lives by the Rules of Moral FHipnefty , How; 
can ſo. ſweet a Reflection upon the Divine 
Goodneſs chooſe but melt us into Tears e 
our paſt Ingratitude, and move our Gratitude 
to God for the future? Wherefore let us con- 
fe(s this Faith, which gives us a Diſtinction 
from Jews, Idolaters and Turts, to be the 
moſt precious Treaſure that could deſcend ta 
us from Heaven: let us embrace it with all 
our Heart, and particularly let us he careful 
to make it the Rule of gur Liſe, and of our 
whole Behaviour. Forth it be an extreme 
bſtinacy to ſliut our * the Traut 
of Chriſtianity, it is a much greater and a 
more inexcuſable Folly to believe its Doctrine 
to be true, and yet, after We have receivid it 
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